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President Hussein hopes 
to attend the Arab summit 
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KL r \\ All I AIM -- hiu|j I'ri'siildM S.uldam 
1 1 li.s sc in w.is i|tu>i til U tilnts(l.)\ as saying 
ihai lit was convinced I hiii iht super pow- 
ers did nui vv.nai til her Iraq 01 li.m in win 
the Gulf uar. 

Ut also pit'diclcd Dial (he war. nmv in 
its 5‘Mli month. will con limit until out 
side achieved its aims, accusing Iran nl 
n j’liip io occupy liiiq so u can furilui con- 
quer tilt cut ire Ai ahCIuN' ityron 

lriK| is liphiiiiii io pit vt n i this When 
one side achieves ns imuls. then the Wiir 
will cm He to an end. Hussein told Ahmad 
Jarullith. m un interview ci uuliicted in the 
Iraqi capital of Kaphdad 

lechnically speakiny. the wai may also 
end hy one side achieving a mihiiiry vic- 
tory nnd occupying Juiul ol Ihe olhei. Ihn 
l his is piiieticiilly impossible. What is 
realistic is the lirsl .ill er native -—out foil- 
ing the aim of the oilier. Jlc said, when 
one side fails to achieve its goals thiongh 
ihe Win . it means defeat. 

A mili i :u y tie Tea I is not neves.s.u y. hui 
if Ihe goals me nul achieved, this will ro- 
lled itself on every Iranian soldier and 
every Iranian citizen, he said. 

Ihe head of the lianian regime would 
issue a direct or indiiect l-atwa (religious 
r.dich) halting the war. hut lie determines 
that ils cunt intuit ion would he linnnlul 
the Iraqi president said. 

Reiterating his country's desire lo end 
the war. Hie Iraqi President said begin- 
ning with myself, down to the youngesi 
Imqi child. “we don’t vvnm the, war and 
we hope it cunic ion halt tomorrow. . " 

Monkeys revenge 

PEKING (AP) — More than 100 angry 
monkeys attacked a peasant's farm in sou- 
thern China, stole his chickens and tram- 
pled a field of fir sapetds, the Canton 
paper Yangchcng evening news reported. 

Under the headline Monkeys retaliate, 
the paper reported Tuesday that the attack 
came after the peasant had chased them 
away from his farm. 

The attack occurred In a rural moun- 
tainous area near (he Guangdong town of 
Qazhou, the paper said. 


i Hussein expected the wave ol (criorism 

: in ihe (iulf region in continue even if a 

solution in ihe Iraq-Iran war were found. 

1 I error i si activity could increase if 

Man > aggression, based on iix desire lo 
expoi i iis revolution to other stales in ihe 
region was mu coniplciclv wiped out. he 
said. “We believe dial un end to the 
(Iraq- Iran) war will noi necessarily mean 
an end to leuorisi acis. I his wave of ie i- 
roiisin can he foiled only when ihe aims 
and policy behind i lit.- war are foiled." 

Hussein said lh.il Ins couriiry will begin 
expoi line 5(H). Odd barrels of oil through 
.Saudi Vrabia leiniory Marling ne.xi Sep- 
tember. lie also said iliai Iraq was work- 
ing with liiikev to install <i sec'unl pipe- 
line io export more Iraqi crude ml. 

this will bring our export capability up 
lo the level which prevailed before the er- 
uption of ihe war with Iran in September 
1‘JStl. he said. In coil l rust. Iran is facing 
a very difficult economic situation lo- 
calise of the Iraqi scige. They are going 
fiom bad to wm sc while our position is 
inipioviiig. 

Hussein said he would attend the em- 
ergency Arab summit on 7 August in Mo- 
lucca if ihe war permit led. "I 

wiJJ hi tend die conference, if ihe circum- 
stance of the haiilefronl allowed that." he 
said. 

Volcano erupts 

JAKARTA (AP) — A volcano on a small 
Indonesian island has erupted, showering 
n city 90 kilometres across the sea with 
volcanic ash and dust, the official Amara 
news agency said Wednesday. 

There was no information immediately 
available on the extent of damages. An- 
tara quoted authorities in Raba as saying 
the 1 .000 inhabitants of Sangeang island 
might have lo be moved immediately to 
safer places. 

Anlara said authorities have sent food 
to places that would be used for temporary 
accommodation Tor refugees from San- 
geang. m west Nusalenggara. 1.350 ki- 
lometres cast or Jakarta. 6.542-foot 
volcano erupted for the first time more 
Hum ten years ago. i 
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Martial law to continue until 
;rupts next March in Pakistan 

m?Vi° °h 3 Smal1 ISLAMABAD, Pakistan (AP) — The government has decided to continue martial lav 

■cs“ d ihe l Ta C Z 8 h rcporlcd X \Wdnosdav? lhCr " r " n8 " y '" r " S tad b "“ 
ie official Anlara 
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Criminal charges filed against Sikh 
militants, lawmaker shot dead 
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b) Jordan’s Coininerci a 1 Directory 1’ 

< Yellow Pages) through a Five-Year I 

Contract ■ 

TCC. the Telecommunications Corporation ■ ■ 

announces the above mentioned tender for ■ ’ 
« , the Production or White Pages Directory and 
< - Yellow Pages (Commercial) Directory. I 

■ ! Tenderers are at liberty to quote for part (a) V 

' • or pari (b) or for both. Preference will be 1 ! 

; ; given to tenderer winning both sections (a) 

, , + ( b) . . . 

; ; Tenderers interested to participate may ob- ■ ■ 

, , tain a copy of the Tender Documents from ' 1 

■ ' Secretary of Tender Committee/ TCC head- ' ' 

* ‘ quarters/Tower Buildings/Prince Molt'd ! ’ 

Street, against a non- refundable amount of ' ’ 

, , JD f 50) . ■ - 

i » 

] | Offers will be received at TCC headquarters ■ 1 

., ! up to 14,00 hours on Sunday, 6/10/198$. \\ 

L Eng. Mohammad Shahid Ismiatl ' ' > 

director General 
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AMRITSAR (API — Police Tiled 
criminal charges Wednesday 
against 63 Sikh militants ar- 
rested during a violent clash with 
rival activists inside the Golden 
Temple complex in (his sacred 
city. 

City police snid 36 of those ar- 
rested were charged with at- 
tempted murder and possessing 
illicit weapons. The others face 
rioting charges. 

Dozens of people were re- 
ported injured in the clash. Most 
of them were identified as mem- 
bers of the militant Sikh students 
federation who were staging a 
temple demonstration against 
the peace accord signed last 
week by Sikh moderate leader 
Harchand Sing Longowal and 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

No Sikh moderate was re- 
ported arrested In connection 
with the clash. Witnesses said 
Sikh moderates joined police in 
identifying militants and beatins 
them up. 

Meanwhile a young national 
lawmaker of Prime Minister Ra- 
jiv Gandhi's ruling Congress 
Party, his wile and an unidenti- 
fied man were shot dead Wed- 
nesday by two unidentified gun- 
men. the government announced 
in parliament. 

The . gunmen reportedly 
escaped on a scooter. 

Home Affairs Minister Shan- 
■ karrao B. . Chavan said Lalil 
Matteii, a trade union leader of 


New Dejhi, was shot at his re- 
sidence in the capital's Kirti Na- 
gar area. 


The motive of the nssassii 
Mon was not immediately knot 


Gandhi- Longowal accort 

1 .^s-yrTe/i . , g nn 8 ac 2 e ^ 1 r™“ ld kl "' ,, ,n a|! " a " o,, or 

2 " wmy l andm P ?f# t ii e i 1 C0Untr . y have the rI « h< f0 enro11 in tbe 
army and merit will rema | n , he criterion for selection. 

■ ft’srsssa - ln De,hl and ° ther parisor 

4 " chafed ^rom e t ™ h * W 11 f * * e aM lhose who dis ' 

5 ’ ^InX C GuTudw!S^fii!° Cons,der the forrnu,al,on of an 

6 ‘ dr h a^ rm Fi!,?f CeS spe ?! 1 P° wers acl *o Punjab will be with- 

lo-Wa^^'rd'HiSr 1 ' trJ ' °" ly Ca ” S rdat '° 8 

7 ‘ An hC tp C rrft«!/of r0 i le , Cl area , of Chandigarh will go to Punjab, 
arv dlfiniifl!. 8 S » ms °, n Bnguistlc basis and other bound- 
fufed lr ^ , referred to commissions being consti- 

tuted specially for these purposes. 

8 ’ led 8, [ 6a * er autonomy to the state will beyefer- 

the ce nt re- state* rdatklnsf SS * ° n which ,s a,ready study,ng 

9 Slf be^^rrpH Harya,,a 0n sharin 8 rlver W* 161 "® 

over hv a W? for adjudication to Tribunal to be presided 
l? “ pr * n,e 5 0urt Judge. The decision of this Trlbu- 

lng S ISiTSSi * s,x mont,,s and would be b,nd ' 

^ dfaec t ulc V « r Q ,1! e n 1 S be asked to strictly adhere to tbe 

ctlves on Ihe protection of Interests of minorities. 
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King Hussein calls for Arab support 


AMMAN (Star) — His Majesty King 
Hussein said Wednesday that the 
holding of an emergency Arab Sum- 
mit came about because of excep- 
tional circumstances, which the Arab 
world is still going through, three 
years after the holding of the lust 
summit. 

The Summit was officially opened Wed- 
nesday night by King Hussan of Morocco. 
Sixteen Arab countries are attending. The 
Palestine Liberation Organization ( PLO) 
is also present. 

King Hussein, addressing Arab leaders 
and members of delegations at the open- 
ing session of the emergency Arab sum- 
mit conference in Casablanca. Morocco, 
added that the Arab world is passing 
through a difficult stage where dissension 
lias replaced unity, selfishness overtook 
national solidarity and conspiracy re- 
placed reconciliation. He asked how 
Arabs can be optimistic of a common Arab 
action when terrorism has replaced dialo- 
gue. 

The King said that the lime has come 
for all Arabs to ugree on scuing priorities 
for each stage they pass through, lie out- 
lined ihe major problems which the Arab 
world is facing as follows: 

--The Iraq-Iran war which is entering ils 
sixth year. 

;■ The Lebanese crisis which is entering 
its tenth year and. 

*• The Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank. Gaza Strip and the Golan Heights in 
its 18th year. 

The King said that if all Arab countries 
abided by the charter of (lie Arab League 
and assumed a united national stand on 
the Iraq-Iran war and supported Iraq's 


• The Ministry of Occupied Territories 
ms received a draft copy of the Annual 
Keport which the Conimlssloncr- 
General of UNRWA will submit to the 
General Assembly or the UN In Ils 
forthcoming September. The ministry 
‘ s ll Jfarcsted to see that the services 
Knft?J 0r Palestinian refugees 
by UNRWA arc not reduced. 

• The offices of the Prime Minister 
Z ' , ^ ll, oyed next year to the palace of 
it.! c Sharif Nasser bln Jamil at 
hftH D hi 0l i? b . C,rcle * T he government 

“ B " 1 ft* house from a Kuwaiti In- 
vestment company. 

?«L m u! in l. ls e *P ect * d be held be- 

iK^m Majesty King Hussein and 
b aJpfPtton President Mr Hosnl Mu- 
of dk ln f a ro toLs month. The topics 
Ihe f m! SS Oil Include the results of 
la rnTfu ency Arab su mmlt being held 
and tbe latest develop- 
in the peace inttlattvc. 

IAST 1 decree approving the new 
has h P n° n n i and rad, ° establishment law 
law Accordi ng to the new 

moatli L*^i» wl come toto effect next 

sponsibk rn r 1t t . 0r ‘ BeneraI W|H fac re “ 

ditiJn ilf J 0r tots establishment In ad- 
to two Independent directors. 

!c3?L J 2. rda,,,an -SyHan Industrial free 
next ^"??“ y resume Its business 
Tbe to tal capital of 60 

and Syria p0Unds ,s s b ared by Jor- 
WSU2-BW-- Mr z»ia Rlfai 

thelr^ 8 1 ^“tsters to submit to 
JorJIJ! rop 5 ala 10 be discussed at 
,e * ttteiti #n “?* ypt * a « Joint commlt- 
C^troj „ olt 0 b^r ed Uled to *** he,d ln 



CASABLANCA: His Majesty King Hussein (left) accompanied by King Hassan of 
Morocco review a guard of honour on King Hussein' s arrival in Casablanca Tuesday, 
for the Arab summit meeting. (AP wlrephofo) 


call for peace, the Gulf war wouldn’t have 
lasted for so long. He criticized the Arab 
countries which have chosen to support 
Iran against Iraq and said that such coun- 
tries could have used their good relations 
with Iran to build constructive bridges be- 
tween the (wo warring nations in an at- 
tempt to end t his destructive war. He 
culled on Iron lo respond to the peace calls 
and slop the bleeding in the Gulf region. 

As for Lebanon, the King suid. ‘ it also 
needs our help and ils crisis would not 
have reached this critical stage if the Arab 
countries defended it when Israel invaded 
its territories in 1982.' He said Lhat if 
Arab action was launched in time, the 
conspiracy against the Palestinians in Le- 
banon wouldn't have been fulfilled and 
the Sharon extermination plan wouldn't 
have been executed by Arab hands. 

.The King described the Palestinian 
problem as the most crucial and central of 
all Arab issues. He said it remained in Ihe 
heart of Arabs and Muslims alike. King 
Hussein pointed out that the most impor- 
tant elements in the Palestinian cause, 
which are the land and the people are be- 
ing threatened by the Zionist conspiracy 
and the settlements' are only a clear mat- 
erial proof of the policy to liquidate the 
land and expel its population. 

The King said lhat the Labour and the 
Likud parlies of Israel agree that there is 
no room for two entities in Palestine and 
that the land is for Israel while the Pales- 
tinian belong lo Jordan. King Hussein re- 
viewed the recent developments inside the 
West Bank and Gaza pointing out that 
over 52 per cent of the West Bank land 
has been confiscated by the Israeli au- 
thorities. while West Bank economy has 
been transformed into a client economy 
attached to Israel's. Gaza became a camp 
where Israel can exploit the cheap labour 
and the natural resources of the land have 
all been tapped by Israel. 

As for Jerusalem and the Golan they are 
Israeli territories according to Israeli 
laws. The King said that time has been 
used by Israel lo carry out its designs 
while it declared that “Arabs do not want 
peace" although Jordan and Syria ac- 
cepted UN Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338. 

Arab action and response came about at 
Fez in 1982. the King said where peace 
plan based on international law and the 
principle of a peaceful settlement was 
passed by the Arabs. It was evident that a 
dear role Tor the PLO was drawn, since it 
is the sole legitimate representative or the 
Palestinian people, he added, But the Fez 


plan was a general framework that lucked 
a working formula just like the 24 2 and 
33 S resolutions. 

There was no problem for Jordan and 
Syria participating in an international 
conference since both did in the Geneva 
conference of 1973. The problem was for 
the PLO lo find ils place at such confer- 
ences and from here came the Jurdanian- 
Palestininn Agreement of 1 I February af- 
ter both parties realized Ihe special rela- 
tion that exists between Jordanians and 
Palestinians as a result of geographical, 
historical and economic ties that exist. 

The King said that the Palestinian deci- 
sion was free and independent and has 
passed through all the legal institutions of 
the PLO on lop of which is the Palestine 
National Council (PNC). 

King Hussein also explained why the 
American arena became the most impor- 
tant to concentrate on since it is where 
the real political battle is to be fought. He 
said that for (he first time the American 
administration looked favourably on the 
Fez resolutions and later on had to accept 
the role which the PLO was about to play 
in any peace process. 

The King called for Arab support once 
more for the Jordanian- Palestinian 
movement and warned again that such 
movement is in effect the last chance to 
save the people and the land. 

Earlier on Wednesday the Arab leaders 
and heads of delegations met in a closed 
session at the Royal Palace for (wo hours 
and Petra, the Jordanian News Agency re- 
ported an agreement on a third item on 
the agenda, which is the Gulf war. The 
other two are the Palestinian problem and 
(he subject of pan- Arab reconciliation ef- 
forts. 

The Iraqi News Agency also reported 
that the leaders had agreed on forming 
two committees, the first to work on 
‘clearing up the Arab atmosphere' and the 
second to visit two superpower capitals, 
Washington, to be headed by King Hassan 
of Morocco and Moscow. No names were 
given for the head or the Moscow delega- 
tion. 

The King met Wednesday morning Ku- 
waiti Prince Sheikh Jaber Ai Ahmad Al 
Sabah, Depuly Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and head of the 
Kuwaiti delegation.. The King also met 
Prince Abdullah bin Abdul Aziz the Saudi 
Crown Prince and first Secretary for ihe 
head of the Saudi cabinet, and head or the 
Saudi delegation to the summit. 


The emergency summit meeting was 
culled by King Hassan. Syria. South 
Yemen. Lebanon and Alger in have pu- 
blicly boycotted Hie meetings. The Qatari 
News Agency reported that a Moroccan 
envoy was sent to Tripoli. Libya to deliver 
a message from King Hassan to Libyan 
President Col. Muam mar Qndhafi on Li- 
bya's representation ul the summit con- 
ference. The envoy. Mr Mohammed Al 
Zotiwi. is the minister responsible for un- 
ity affairs between Libya umt Morocco. 

A senior Moroccan official Mr Yousef 
bin Aluwi bin Abdul lull. State Minister for 
External Affairs said Hint the summit will 
consider the application of previous sum- 
mit resolutions, the charter of the Arab 
league and ihe function of Hie committee 
Tor Arab reconciliation which was formed 
during Hie Fez Arab siimmiL meeting in 
1982. The committee lias members from 
Saudi Arabia. Algeria and the Arab Lea- 
gue Secretary- General. 

Regarding the agenda of the summit the 
Qatari News Agency reported that the 
Arab leaders will discuss u number of iss- 
ues among which is the Palestinian prob- 
lem and the events al Beirut's Palestinian 
refugee gamps, the Iraq-Iran war. Arab 
sol idurity and ways lo seek pan- Arab re- 
conciliation. 

The list of demands presented by the Li- 
byan delegation ns a condition Tor the full 
participation of Libya's Col. Qadlmfi have 
been pul on hold according to a senior 
Moroccan minister. The Foreign Minis- 
ters of the participating countries have 
agreed to postpone Ihe discussion or the 
Libyan demands and promised lo present 
(he Moroccan King with a full report oil 
their decisions. 

Some Libyan delegates remained in Ca- 
sablanca Wednesday but it was uncertain 
what, if any. role they would play in the 
summit. 


In another report the (QNA) said lhat 
the Arab League Secretarial will put a 
project for a protocol organizing common 
Arab action for discussion. The main 
points in the protocol call upon each mem- 
ber or the Arab Lcugue lo respect the sys- 
tem or government in each Arab country 
and not to interfere in the international 
affairs of any country or help ond aid el- 
ements hostile Lo any Arab country. 
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Book fair 
extended 


AMMAN (Star) — The English Language 
Book Fair, which Is being held at the Bri- 
tish Council, Amman, has been extended 
for another day, ending this evening. 


The decision was taken by the organiz- 
ers because of the large public attendance 
especially by doctors and people Interested 
in Middle East oriented books. 
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Saudi Arabia k Qatar 3 rivals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait k Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria Sl Lebanon 3 pounds 
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Successful Jordanian expat speaks to The Star: 


By Ibtfsam Dababneh 
Star Staff Writer 

MR MOFID Ammari who left 
Jordan 35 years ago to seek for- 
tune in America and Dubai came 
buck, home to lake pan in the 
'First Conference for Jordanians 
Abroad' held recently in Am- 
man. Mr Ammari was delighted 
with the idea of the conference 
and the opportunities it offered 
participants to make suggestions 
on u range of subjects 

During his 35 years abroad Mr 
Ammari was able to establish a 
number of companies dealing 
with spare parts, household ac- 
cessories and furniture among 
other items in both America and 
Dubai. Mr Ammari who is a 
member of the Overseas Auto- 
matic Club is quite optimistic 
that nil the recommendations by 
participants at the conference 
will be implemented before the 
second conference. He said a 
large number of rich expatriates 
did not attend the conference for 


(he reason that they did not be- 
lieve what was going on and also 
thought the recommendations 
will never bo implemented. 

Mr Ammari was the first to 
call for the establishment of a 
bank for expatriates and for 
which he has voted Jl> 500,000. 
The bank, lie says will offer ser- 
vices ns any other commercial 
bank for both expatriates and 
Jordanians to be managed by 
qualified and skilled expatriates. 

The suggestion for the esta- 
blishment of a private university 
with un aim of leaching technical 
subjects instead of academic was 
also his idea. Mr Ammari will 
contribute JD 100,000 towards 
the project. Most of the partici- 
pants supported the idea of 
merging the community colleges 
to become part of the proposed 
university us it is the case now 
with the University of Southern 
California. 

On the housing units for the 
expat riates Mr Ammari stressed 




Mr Mofld Ammari 

the need for the formation of a 
specialised committee consisting 
of both expatriate architectural 
and civil engineers to supervise 
(he project step by step for the 


reason that most of (he local 
contractors arc dishonest in 
building housing units according 
to (he right building specifica- 
tions. 

Like the others Mr Aiiuiuiri 
suggested tluil the military sci- 
vicc should be for one year in- 
stead of two so as to enable 
students to continue their high 
education. 

An anecdote which may he 
true for many is one that Mr 
Amman (old about u friend of 
his, who has spent 20 of his 24 
years in America and has an Am- 
erican citizens hip. The young 
man returned recently to Jordan 
for a visit and was treated as a 
tourist with a one- month re- 
sidence permit stumped on his 
passport. He was surprised when 
in less than a week of his stay in 
Jordan, was asked to enlist for 
the compulsory military service. 
The question he and several oth- 
ers like him' are asking is "Ifl 
am obliged to serve the military 
service, why am I denied it 






New items in thVWAWio iivw you the most wo„iLr,.i 

— The horses' p, ay amt the,, tl , audience *«»• 

— he art of swinging in the air with heads down. 

I he motorcycles (cam and their dangerous sncci irni-t. , 

— The bears and their acrobat movements P ‘‘ M ' ldr 
~ Phc man who hums himself in the fire and then vw.ii, 

— I he cowboys team and their dangerous plav c s 11 

“ ^ resiling between the king of the jungle and ihe r,„, 

— Dancing on the water with varieties 'to the tunc of 1 1 Wlld an,t ^»l. 

-‘The International Italian clown. ' 'Bib* who V 1 ,‘ C 

and his wonder! til comic series. ‘ ° n 10 aJ| mraiion of the audience 

I he trapeze team displays. 

— y cx i can , tcanl air displays, wind, wotkdl in the hi^st . 

nig in the air with masked laces 1 ulo,s the world bv swme 

, N , ,a " y M "P nse 10 S'hildrtn and adults and daily distrihni, 

— Hosting great artists and melodious singers w L, ! , 11 " o| valuable prizes 

“ , he b, ff sl > ,n/e is Opel Tscona. based on the ontr a,ld, ^ c e 

dten. 1 >o not miss this opportunity. or > ou <‘nd for your chil- 

The circus is in Jabal Amman - Seventh Circle opposite ,, , 

p.m. Additional performance j"‘* Pvrfnr- 

- * n ® Sundays and 


maoccs daily at 5 p. m. and 9 p 
official feasts. 


Car parking is available. Special scats for families (af,n “navi 

dims open all day. Reserve a seal in advance. ' tria •"">« the lent. Ticket 
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Jordanian passport ir. : 

si dc red Jordanian • c - 

why was | giv^ a S: 
side nee permit?" ^ 

Internatiom 

Broadcastiif 

Society toi. 

inaugurate! 

in Seoul 

By Star Staff Will* 

AN INTERNATIONAL i 
governmental and n» r 
making organization knwi 
the International Broafc, 
Society { IBS) would be in, 
rated at a meeting ink' 
South Korea on the 26lhd: 
month. About 300 delepmi 
expected to attend the m 
HO of them are brojfa: 
from 7 0 Third World coed/ 


The main objective of ikf 
is to implement the Snulbi 
Cooperation to imprint i 
world information order 
promote mutual underflu 
among T hird World butt; 
ters. 


Formation of the orpii 
is n follow up of the 'Ml. 
duration' in 1984 alike 
1 liter nationul Broadcast f 
posiuiti'. The second rac- 
would Ik* held between 2h 
gust and 29 August ini 
under the theme: 'Bronte 
and ihe Third World In ml?, 
maiion Age.’ 


Thu symposium has 
vided into rive sessions w* 

I. T he Right to Communis 

II. New Media and » 6 
World 

III. Mass Culture and UK V 

World fi .J; 

IV. Case studies of MafJUv 


V. Wrap- Up session- 


The Jordan Televi 
paled in the 

and will again * jft; 1 

year. Mr Saleh Irue^* ;. 
ior editor in 

mem who represented 

also ihe delegate tjJJL* 
Irticmah told The St J j 
that he has been 
chairman for the 3rd 
the symposium wfL j- 

•Muss Culture and ^ . 
World. ’ 

Ollier attractions 
symposium inclu ftt , 

200 1‘. ihcpurpwe®,^ 
introduce J n ^ M. , 
latest broadcasting ^ jtf., 
lion technologies h 

pants at the s j2j£d#!>; 
event will 1* «■* V*1 
exhibition of , 

such as teletext, 

teleconferencing- 

There will als ® 

Prize' in which l *JJSr i*h«f ! 
countries ™'J* U fjury 
programmes for * J ,»«u. 

the best /° r .P r, * e * 
to the winning pr°« rs § 

K 


' v ' a. . 1 y . ; . 
.■■/!;« I. ..Y: s l;iV,.t 


lAUQ^ij 



Lebanon in pictures 


wmgBBmt 


world 


: : Mmy 


LEBANESE leaders discuss on the Syrian backed new alliance to end the civil war 
(left); and coffins of two of the three Amal movement militiamen Is being carried to 


WSSm 


'i ■ 


-*•• — - • 




the cemetery In Sldon surrounded and followed by hundreds of Amal supporters 
(above) 


For Your 
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Pension 

Fall Board: Room 7.500 Family Arrangement 


Swimming Pool Children Play Ground 


R 9.000 


truer national BaccalurialL' School 
' ta» Entry To.Fuhais feh> 


% . l -=r5* ’ ► 

1 Every Fri 


" ,e h VN II ' \A [PcWtOM 

1 Every Friday 

Rich Buffet 15 Lebanese Mexza 2 Main Dishes 


EAGA 


SSSiP®* ^ P° ster showing the face of President Reagan super- 
posed as the face of movie character “Rambo" (AP picture) 


FREE 


our Main 
Center 


BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED APARTMENTS FOR 

tw RENT 

.VJ® apartments each consisting of 2 bedrooms, dining/ 

”ttg area, kitchen, 2 bathrooms, completely furnished, In- 

kOCATlbN* 8 * 1 n8 8nd te,ephone- 

!' S i 1 me ! sa ni, Hotel Tyche Str., near the bridge leading to 
Qrcle 

^ AH» near Kilo Supermarket, off Mecca Road. 
^^ ^H^^rJnfofinatto nt pieggp call 664041 ° r j 

JGUST iQ8q, • 


. u 12 iT 

“K/(| 2 i.CTQt 
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Its the right time for 


At ALVANBOU Bar 

• Two drinks for the price of one on house brands 

• Top musical videos 

• Daily from 6:30'P-m. till 8;30 p.m. 

• Fridays from5:30 p*m. till 8:30 p.m. 


AMMAN 

Harriott 

* v in'rf’T 




HOTEL HUH Oil ' - 
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Jordan* s economy 

IN SPUE oJ the global economic 
recession Jordan's economy has 
been improving gradually. The 
country’s exports of 1984 
totalled JD 290.7 million - 
showing a 38 per cent increase 
compared with that of 1983 
which totalled JD 2 1 0. 6 million. 

Imports, on the other hand, 
decreased by 3 per cent with a 
total ° f JD 1071.3 million Tor 
1984 us against the JD II 03.3 
million for 1983. 

» n?/ S T e f i gures ? re listed in the 
1984 Jordan Trade Report, rel- 
•wd Uils week by the Public 
Statistics Department. 

The report lists the Items im- 
ported and exported, and the I I 
countries to which Jordan ex- 
ports its products, and also the 
I b countries from where Jordan 
Imports goods. Saudi Arabia tops 
both lists. 

Official business 

The country’s officials have 
also been quite busy especially 
over the last months, as meet- 
Ings are held daily to set the spe- 

FIvb S W ^ 0rdan ' s U P" coming 

rive rear Development Plan. 

Prime Minister Zaid Rifa'i 
£ n Fri ; day tw ° meetings 
for the Financial. Economic and 
Planning Committee. The com- 1 

mittee discussed the current si- 1 

tuations of the Arab Potash Com- ’ 

rw,. thc ***** Fertilizers 
Company, the Jordan Cement 1 

Ssr ,ldlhoSou,hCenMnt ■ 

One of the committee’s dls- 1 
missions was to increase the Po- 1 

2iL e r pany ' S ca P itai by JD i 6 

35 mSll° Ve r * tWQ *7 ear and JD d 
35 million for the fertilizer in- Q 



the week 


dustry over a three- year period. 

I Panel discussions 

e Jordan Television on Friday 
j began a scries of panel discuss- 
ions which aim at explaining the 
, decisions recently taken by the 

\ Agricultural Council at meetings 

chaired by Prime Minister Zaid 
Rifai last week. 

The firsL of the series covered 
the agricultural situation In Jor- 
dan and future developments, 
with emphasis on the necessity 
for those working within this 
sector to follow the Agriculture 
Plan. It also reviewed Jordan's 
agricultural policies, and pro- 
posed solutions to the problems 
raced by the agricultural sector. 

The second one tackled agri- 
cultural packaging and market- 
ing, and a third discussed the 
issues of selling, renting and 
taxes of real estate and land 
plots. 

Ministers chair 
meetings 

Minister of Industry, Trade 
and Supply Dr Raja' I Muasher 
released last Thursday a minis- 
terial decision which defines the 
lega regulations for the merging 
of shareholding companies. The 
instructions came into force with 
effect from 1 August, and out- 
line every step to be taken to- 
wards the merger. 

Dr Raja’i Muasher also chaired 
this week a meeting of the Am- 
man Chamber of Industry to dis- 
cuss the ways and means to mar- 
ket local products and to map out 
marketing priorities. i 

Minister of Planning Dr Ab- j 
dullah Nsour this week presided 1 
over the first meeting of the in- 1 




dustrial and agricultural commit- 
tees. and outlined thc items on 
which committees members 
should lay emphasis for drafting 
the Five Year Development plan. 

The Water, Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources Committee also 
met to discuss the upcoming Five 
Year Development Plan. 

New jobs 

The public sector now has 
3. 368 new vacancies to be fill- 
ed, following decisions made at a 
Cabinet meeting last Friday 
evening. 1 ,688 of the vacancies 
are available at the Ministry of 
Education, 1,552 at the Minis- 
try of Health, and 128 others at 
other public institutions. 

The new Job openings are es- 
timated to cost the government 
uptoJD 616,000 by the end of 

1 70J . 

Light for the people 

Three villages in the Irbid gov- 
ernorate will soon join the other 
226 villages and towns in the 
governors which have electric- 
ty pr ov |ded by the Irbid Elec- 
tricity Company. 

h 2S t{ ? re ® vi,teges ' Halweh, A1 
Has hi ml ye h and A! Wahdaneh 

are among over 50 which will he 

raiMssaws 

panv Rural Pro;»„. . . n 


dawi, Yarmouk University Pre- 
sident Dr Adnuii lltidrnn. hr Ab- 
dullah Khnlcch, I'xecmivc Com- 
mittee President of the Gcnetiil 
Union of Voluntary Societies, 
und Dr Wulecil Kumhnwi. desig- 
nated to supervise thc establish- 
ment of an open university for 
Palestinian students. 

Several problems facing tir f :lici 
education in Jordan . as well as 
proposed solutions were outlined 
in thu lengthy interview. 

One is that Jordan's universi- 
ties have scats lor less than 30 
per cent of tile approximate 
45 . 000 secondary school 
students graduating annually. 
Along with thu 4ft community 
colleges in Jordan, only 29.000 
undergraduates find seats. The 
large number of those seeking 
bachelors degrees abroad, with 
the high tuition fees and living 
expenses lead to adverse finan- 
cial problems and the formation 
of small isolated communities in 
Jordan when thc youth return 
with a variety of languages and 
cultures. 

Another difficulty is the gan 
between community colleges and 
universities. Whereby colleges 
in countries such as America are 
educational institutes from 
where students can proceed to 
the universities, community col- 
lege graduates in Jordan cannot, 
as (he system lends to outride 
any possibility. 

Among Uie proposed solutions 
was one that favours the 
broadening or higher educational 
chances for nil. This, through 

□Llllnmo n kri.in., r 


By Sawsan Musallam 

IW-lKSV Special to The Star 


Nonce of * ‘ Ilie eV^T- ^ 

Minpui" w/S* 


the TERM scuba diving is 

Cehow unfamiliar to most 

£5e in Jordan as the kind of 
■sports to which it refers is not 


Referring to the r„ lEtt to which it refers is not 
yhei education hrL U,t ' «t very popular. Two enlhusias- 
tbe present with nl^^' tic young men. Munqeth Mihyar 
dilates. As soo! *TkS and Zeid Zhorma who are private 
Hxu miiiitt ion °rcsults ^ n - businessmen are determ.ned to 
luuiiieeil two week! * 0, t Introduce scuba diving to the 
school graduate J 1 * V Jordanian public for them to 

queueing up at posi Sf ^ include it on their list of fun 
over the country when they embark on a holiday. 


”, n “ Electricity Com- «"nce* lor nil. This thronuh 
JD J79 28n PrOJ0C1, estiniat8d at budding u bridge between com- 

c 'Vi ‘ , ,w Unlly co / le 8? s mid universities 

keeking knowledge ™iiI«« evalua,inB a,ld motiifyin# 

■ college courses, and the *.«»,. f 


over llwcwmnEI>«hntlwy «"■« on a no,,oay ' 

l] \™ nSLSSSi 

, "J * three universities r) The formation of a Jordanian 
usi Saturday, th e ^ba club is their aim in the 

vhicl, ft ? 6 n 1 3 W P lace - Secondly, they aim at 

wntui 6,706 wereaddRte promoting Aqaba not only as a 
,u? university of Jordai/^MVistic attraction but also as a 
i ex . rn, .°J lk Univenfe vacation resort for Jordanians. 

2.564 to Mu’tah Uaiwi 

The two men have received 
Support from the Aqaba Region 
These applications m Authority through the Yoght 
only 60 per cent of tbs u' Chib which currently has a div- 
of applications dealt wih Ing centre under construction, 
year. -Though the International Ser- 

vice, Mr Khorma and Engineer 
_ ‘ Mihyar were awarded contract to 

Thc batch of undergrade supply scuba diving equipment to 
be accepted at the Untor^ the projected centre - 
Jordan will have an i 

er«i lle r TOmmitl'ees CT fc^ 1 1 They have also ofrared lo P r °- 
formed this year loteif' * the “ nl f e ™ lh n««sary 

yciir siudenls adjusi X SC ?Z? d ,‘ vln r 8 ^ ° f 
ca minis ami charge in order to familiarize 

registration^ priSdlm ^ Pf°P ,e ^ lhis sport s . ince thei , r 
them on course selection i- ai,B “ aot commercial as much 
miliarize (he "cIassori9l} 1 aseducatlve ' 
the University at large. 


‘Higher Education.- Its Prob- 

J 0 ' {pMiri«ry a of°H r N 

8her Education, Touqan Hln- 


Types of computers displayed 
at Jordan Business Show 

IKi ml - ■ 


by re-evaluating and modifying 
college courses, mid the cstu- 
bhshment of a private univers- 
jy. It was mentioned here that 
the General Union of Voluntary 
Swctios enibarked on a field 
study on the possibility of such 11 
university three months ago and 
more is yet to be studied 

The nroiinseil ....: 


nrm.nL.nl . 11 

projinsed iipeniimiver- noriiry counsellor. 


By Samer R. Eld 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Seventeen compa- 

SSJB rt SX! Ud l ast week 

«Stn2 d i J , 0r J d ?" Busi ness Show 
which lasted for five days, 

°X C0 J n E llters Splayed 
included Word Processors, Ml- 

H^^Suters. PC computers, 
Homo computers, and Pocket 
computers. Tlie opportunity 
had . such tliat - any 

SKI «hiW take 

pnrt as long as there was snuce 

KSitaW*. ■fter.were ZarkaS! 

te 58 ’ English, Frenoh, and 
German computers on show. 

L° ne Star before 
the Show, Mr Mojed 
£ J Wuhan, manager of the In- 

whu 00 Cent ™ Company 
which organizes these shows 

vra? a a i te i ndan< ? and ^U^Patlon 
W are not much c ompared to last 

Amman 
Tel: 42043 


/ Opfikos Jordan 

■ . Jordan 

Intercontinental 
l Hotel a 
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Hds was^due the Inai aflabiufy fuWhdSs th th ® COUnlry Qc * ^ ^ : 

gftftwa MR. 

Universities of Jordan and YaJ- SnW. 8how ^Mn 

- Bai £ s ar V d CoHoges and efficiently^^ . C i? mpan,e8 m ore 'mgign i ’ ' ■ 

some members of the public. tivefv R, J! S? thus more effec- 

All schools were also invited pensive due to f5v re * ex " •’ 

and consideration was given Posed on men ^and lit m 8 Im ' 
t0 ‘he» °f a dverti S i„ g m t ^ d a,so cost 

are now computers which nrlni t« . , is- ?» 

In Arabic as well as English^ the* puIercoS 1 - his * !tuati oa, com- 

thro^the^MiSlshy^f BsSS? 

ih° n rr^- s™ 1 safe ^ 
gea h uaaaat ggsgg* 

SMS23& S&&S& 


i When the centre is com- 

G r i T gnban ' P le(ed > the next step for the en- 
unnKaii 1 flrgetic team ^jj ^ t0 sjart en . 

Consulate jeouraging people to come to 
. Aqaba and try this enjoyable 

.. ,. . , . 1 sport now being carried out on a 

S» ion the Sri Lankan 3 small scale. Mr Khorma and En- 

,nal «* Jordnn will bars tgirteer Mihyar think that scuba 
own consulate. The catalk diving is not being efficiently 
ugi eed to let the Dcmocniict practised at the moment as it is 
public of .Sri Unka to opij only restricted to the Aquama- 
consuliitu here in Amman, r.; rina. 

Mi l awflq Abu Khajil as iut- 
nornry counsellor. i 

j Yet, both of them are full of 
1 1 ambition to make this hobby 

widespread. According lo them. 

. . ■ . : • ;■ Wjjdy could be a scuba diver if 

- ■ • J 1 ® likes and wants lo. They say 

•V;;. •• hat he or she can start by snor- 

• " >> k fl ln 1 g like they did - A U lhat it 

- • .. ;\-r. requires are a snorkel and a pair 

•i;." : ■ Dos and is considered an im- 
; •; •!. J.\ { P°r}anL prerequisite for scuba 

; f Si« n8, Aqaba is good for snor- 
• - - -t^' • “l in 8- Khorma and Mihyar say. 

-Jjf 8118 ® R has very clear and 
•| ».:■ calm waters. 






mmm 


- v- v-'i 

u‘j 


i «r Peop,e ‘arrested in this kind 
JlJJPwt can take it step by step 
‘ SSuMg with snorkeli ng, 
,, r „ r . ma ®nd Mihyar say. They 
urged prospective scuba divers 
^1 afraid , because nothing 
ni aCk ^ divars in Aqaba, they be- 
Ttay sa ld divers should 
Z'Z 6h nnytbing at first until 
* j. orae familiar with sea 
•unrtB d ver sfa ould go smoothly 
^waler taking every care 

™Mtur t d ' St “ rb 0r irri,ate any 


used f F oTedSil', hey "“y •» vidial. He said the 
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not having everyth I na matter of 
but «*>at w © hla «*» a «d, 
have in th« ri«J what we 


Same. Day Delivery 


Eyes Examined 
Contact Lenses 
7 Days a Week 


l\ 


lime. ‘ n,aae °f one', free 

■■■SSSSSSStts st?- *■«•* .Ms 

n fiX Sg <*« made Mj“t ha, Mr Janidan said « ■< W by **5 ^ rip ‘ 

. W&ssr ss bW is zrg 

^ ,ha av *™«* fndi- be no problem. ' ’ 


Moderate Prices: 
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Scuba diving 

Efforts underway 
to make it popular 
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■An underwater reptile 
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Corals and fish (Pictures by Khorma and Mihyar) 


discover. He says "one becomes 
a child down there and feels he 
wants lo touch everything desp- 
ite his knowledge that he cannot 


because one has to watch for the word to describe their feelings. 

APOLLO The Most Reliable 

Name in Travel & Tourism 


OUR SPECIALITIES: - Mme 

- Ticketing and Reservation /tt 

- Package Tours in Jordan & Holy Land 

- Sightseeing and Hotel Reservation. 

- Outgoing Tours. 

‘ ‘ CLIENT' S SATISFACTION IS OUR MOTTO' ’ 

Apollo Tours & Travel Agency, Prince Moh’d Street. 
P.O. Box 81 1519, Tel: 641083, 811173 - Amman, 
Jordan 

TLX: 21085 EURO - JO ' 




. , . „ ., thf ID7I0*. shm,wl. de ? lln 8 with fish one 

vidual. He said the JD' should 1 be relaxed knowing that it 

puter may be used in in { JS nvor be dangerous, espe- 
ing Helds: i 9% m Aqaba. There are onJy 

a) Word processing ^ ^,5'^ of n«h - which one 

s ees-i- - i- *i aft ? 

Mr Jamdan said eC jtnf{ ^ tlle acute corals. 

printing may , la 1977 Thev iiiV r 5? orm 2 

English. He added tha * £ Denise for it ifJS? 1 !* 1 

a rar* j “■ r 


If you want to be served as being in a first 
class hotel, and live like being at home, go 

IIAROTGL n l^ 1 * 1 * 1 * 

apartotel 

Amman. Shmeisani, Tel. 668 5403 ’ 
Tlx. =2 3 8 8 8 DAROTL JO 

SMALL LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
APARTMENTS 
TO SATISFY GOOD TASTE. . 

Fullv serviced and completely equipped with kitchen- 

SV-a-assr 

hSS‘! SriOTEl - JESTAUSAOT - 

giftshop 

The ideal place for residing expatriates and busmess-. 
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The two scuba divers: Khorma (right) and Mihyar 


Thc divers team wish that peo- 
ple in Jordan can have their 
share in such a wonderful exper- 
ience. As Khorma puls it "we 
have a hidden treasure in Jor- 
dan. People from various parts 
of the world come to enjoy this 
treasure so why should we not 
also enjoy it?’’ he asked. 

Khorma and Mihyar have 
scuba-dived in different places 
in the world like the United 
Slates and Greece but they say 
there is nothing Like Aqaba 
where corals are found on near 
levels of sea. They think it was 
only made for diving with its 
clear and calm seas. With Us sub 
tropical waters. Aqaba provides 
a good environment for fish and 
other forms of sea life to live and 
reproduce. 

There are also currents to 
bring them food. Unfortunately, 
commercial ports have started 
lo destroy sea life especially co- 


rals and it is such a pity because 
corals are considered as protec- 
tion for small fish and a perfect 
place Tor laying eggs and hatch- 
ing. Corals are also fading uway 
because of nearby phosphate 
plants. 

Another factor which is nega- 
tively affecting sen life is that lo- 
cal citizens mistreat and destroy 
corals. Ordinarly people abuse 
sea life because they have no ap- 
preciation for it. Khorma and 
Mihyar dive about three limes a 
month and It gives them all thc 
satisfaction in the world since 
not all people do it. " It is relaxa- 
tion, enjoyment and good escape 
from daily liTe" Mihyar com- 
ments. He says though, it is 80 
per cent thinking and 20 per 
cent physical work. 

Next September, the team will 
embark on their second trip to 
Nuweibeh the second deepest sea 
for diving. It also has almost the 
same potentials as Aqaba. 


harmful creatures". Khorma 
and Mihyar can spend endless 
hours watching and following 
fish. And joy could be the only 
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Association for the 
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Morning performances 1 
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Jordan 

UNICEF plans five-year 
programme for Jordan 


By Haya Hussefnl 
Special to The Star 
AMMAN — The United Nations 
Children s Fund l UNICEFJ is 
planning a five-year programme, 
tne aim of which is to push for- 
ward ihe use of medicines and 
vaccination against childhood 
diseases in Jordan. 

This programme ofco-opcrali- 
E!\h«V 0rda ? wiJ1 ** Presented 

\V£\ E l eCUl Ve Board »» April 
1 986 and in the next two years it 
is hoped that Jordan will be able 
to raise its immunisation per- 
centage to the maximum through 
the promotion of medical recog- 
nition. B 


According to Dr Tarzie Vitta- 
cni, Executive Director for Ex- 
ternal Affairs of the UNICEF 
who was on a visit to Jordan, the 

percentage of immunisation 

against preventable diseases in 
Jordan at the moment is 80 per 
cent, 40 per cent of which are 
[or infants under the age of one. 

II o said it is not an excellent 
rate, taking into account that it 

~hiM il i Cal i 10 innke Sl,re ,h “t a 
child Is immunised before the 


age of one. after which it could 
be too late. 

E r iiS r ™ tach ,! . a I so specified that 
; • UNICEF s chief priority was to 
reduce drastically the inter- 
national rate of infant mortality 
due to preventable diseases and 
to achieve world wide immunisa- 
tion by the year 1990. 

Dr Vittaehi addressed a news 
conference last- week at UN- 
reg ' ona * headquarters in 
Amman. The purpose of Dr. Vit- 
tachi’s visit, as staled by Victor 
holer Sala. the Regional Director 
for the Middle East and North 
Africa, was to familiarise him- 
self with the health situation, 
first in Syria and now in Jordan 
and to meet the government min- 
isters concerned in order to de- 
termine the priorities in provid- 
ing aid to children in this coun- 

In Ihe Arab world, apparently, 
there arc 60 to 120 deaths for 
every 1,000 live births and Jor- 
“**?. ! s l ! ni,ked low on the ladder. 
Mils is good, said Dr Villa- 

Sjli - buI not eood enou 8h for 
Jordan s standards,'* he conti- 
nued. He added that health ren- 


I ires are under utilised and what 
needs to be done is to inform 
people of the necessity of utilis- 
ing these clinics to vaccinate 
their children. 

A country like Jordan could 
make an impressive stride for- 
ward by informing people so that 
they can make better use of 
these services and thus prevent 
many unnecessary deaths he 
said. 

Dr Vittaehi also pointed out 
that too many children die or are 
crippled for life from diseases 
which are totally preventable. 

All over the world, every year 
15 million children die from 
purely preventable causes, ** Dr 
Vittaehi said, “and don’t we all 
agree that it is an unacceptable 
fact, even in the case of only one 
death, that a child should die 
irom a disease for which there 
are simple, inexpensive medi- 
cines being offered to cure it and 
vaccinations to prevent it.” 

■'Out of the 15 million who 
aie from these preventable dis- 
* a * es * . Vittaehi stated. 

live million die from diarrhoea 
dehydration. Such dehydration is 
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Immunization World-Wide 

Every year, five million children die and five million more are disabled by 


diseases which can be immunised 




of ch,ld 

child health. ng the potential for a revolullon In 

hydratmn^herapy° H a ^inml^ so" ’ u^, V H itQbly . 0ccurs - He sai. 
lutlon of salt and water IT ? lldren d,e of other prev 

Place the loss of tody sLltVwhi.h d, f as< r s * namely <«! 

uoay salts which whooping coueh. i 
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the duty free shop. 
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‘ inevitably occurs. He said oil 1 
children die of other prevent 
■ diseases, namely diphtrs 

i whooping cough, letter 
measles, tuberculosis, and pder 
which even in the cnsesofsun : 
val. leaves the child crippledt 
severely damaged for life.” [ 

Over the last two years poJiii 
cul and church leaders all or) 
the world have begun to strong: 
support this immunisation pre-j 
gramme and as a result, m'- 
countries have already Iovwk.! 
their infant mortality figaft; 
dr ns t i cu 1 1 y. In Colombia now, fir. 
example, the immunisation ricj 
is 75 to 80 per cent, in Nigeriii 
it is 84 per cent, in Pakistan, r : 
is 70 per cent and in China it lit 
reached 95 per cent. | 
Dr Vittaehi termed this iui 
munisalion promotion as the dej 
mand approach to social develop! 
mo nt as opposed to the supfto 
approach. And if this dema^J 
approach is generated. HWj 
10,000 Jordanian children n^j 
not die. ) 

Years ago it was obvlomljj 
more difficult to promote in 
munisation and the use of (Wj 
Rehydralion Salts since the goy t 
erninents lacked the political will 
to effectuate this health p* 
gramme, said Dr Vittaehi. r 


“In my country, for example 
I once asked a woman whether 
she had vaccinated her child 
She told me that she had new 
heard of such a thing. After J 
told her what that involved, 
she said, “why should I P ut ! 
disease into my child's blood? 
What often happens. Dr VittacW 
continued, is that the mother is 
finally persuaded to go to tw 
health centre. She goes to a cli- 
nic and finds the next day w* 
her child has fever. She is ot1, 
viously very reluctant to go 1 
second time to complete the vac- 
cination. 

What is clearly needed, then- J 
is to inform the people of *■ f 
consequential side effects, ' 
keep them instructed and en- 
lightened about their children* 
health and the benefits of 
munisation. Dr Terrel M H J; 
Regional Adviser of Child Survi- 
val and Development, noted . 
ORS (Oral Rehydration Salt' 
was “the most significant m efll . 
cal discovery in history.' 

If Jordan achieves maxim** ' 
immunisation rales in two y® 8r 5 ■ 
time,, it will have indeco . 
achieved an impressive g°^V 
People must be made aware * j. 
the risks they are taking by n® J 
vaccinating their children or w, . 
igrrwi ordinary diarrhoea. •: 

• • •: • • • 
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The house of Fouad Mi mi 

Where art and artist live in harmony 


By Vanessa BatrounI 
Special to The Star 


“OUR HOUSE should repre- 
sent our (Jordanian) atmos- 
phere, our way of life”, and 
to this end Fouad Mimi, art- 
ist, television producer and 
director and art collector has 
filled his old stone house, 
where he lives with his 
mother and sister, with Per- 
sian carpels, antique furni- 
ture, artifacts from the area, 
ceramics, Hebron glass, sil- 
ver trinkets and ornaments 
and old clay pots, while 
sculpture and paintings by lo- 
cal and Arab artists which 
crowd the walls. This richly 
decorated 'gallery', for the 
house is unofficially open to 
members or the public, is a 
far cry from the austere 
spaces of modern galleries. 
Here the paintings are not on 
display but blend in harmo- 
niously with their surround- 
ings creating a cool oriental 
interior that holds surprises 
in every corner. 


Every painting and object 
oeen bought by Fouad not 
cause of a name but becaus 
feeling. This may help 
Pam the room's distinct ati 
Phere For it has an air of 
£ red , t , ime and veiled bea 
rouad has collected from 
ourees, from dealers and vi 

ers anu f r ° m travel!{ abroatl 
si.°n 8 1 he has teen limited 

25 ? !?* his ttrli «i« 'n&se' 

stuffed out the best. 

sensitive and art 
. ha s. teen projected 
[J* C ® llect,0n distilled thr. 

mfrp B bjec ? and ar( works he 

2 a,ld cares for and ei 
famiu P ersonal momentoes 
lh ? ‘^Photographs that spri 
vi eu i 00m - A visitor not 
ralmi V6r )' flnc a nd very st 

222? h S one l,niv ersity 
h lt director commer 

lector 1 ^ ° comes to know the 
S^n^n^elf and the cu 
m! ?*] 16 hails from, 
are r °f Jordan's finest ai 

Eh re Si eie !? ted here ’ ai 

Ahmpri Araar Khamn 

yed m M ^ awasb * Ali Jabri, 
era wbom Fouad coi 

ae arC h > a genuine artis 
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Although a bright modern Ay- 
yed El Niinr may be hung along- 
side a formal Arab subject or a 
nineteenth century orientalist 
print, the diversity of style 
strangely never jars nor disturbs 
the basic harmony. Most of the 
contributions of non- Jordanian 
artists are local scenes painted 
by visiting foreigners or Arabs. 
There is a view of Aqaba by 
Palestinian artist Afaf Arafat, 
three Jordanian landscapes by Di 
Hasan Tafeish who lives in Saudi 
Arabia and a painting of Ashra- 
fiyeh by Finnish singer Viola 
Tabi who Fouad met when she 
cainc to make a television show 
for Jordun Television. 

The personal touch of the gull- 
cry is quite unique, for most of 
the artists whose work is exhi- 
bited Found knows as friends or 
has met on visits, and many of 
the paintings are portraits of 
himself or his family or ‘ friends' 
in the sense that they are fami- 
liar Jordanian landscapes. 

Yet the collection is also com- 
prehensive, for there are pieces 
by various famous artists of the 
Arab world. Iraqi artists Amer 
Ubaideen and Suleiman Abbas, 
Mansour Suleiman and Kasim El 
Ammoudi to name a few. These 
along with sculptures by Kurain 
El Nimr, Samcr Tabba and Mah- 
moud Taher and calligraphy and 
hand painted glassware by the 
master of the medium Jamal Ba- 
dran give u clear idea of what is 
going on in the art world in Jor- 
dan and a hint of the influences 
in the area. 

The collection has become 
more than un art collection it is 
also a journey of moments throu- 
gh Pound's varied and interest- 
ing life. Born in Lydda Palestine, 
Fouad came to Jordan at the age 
of 1 0. Coming from a family of 
writers and artists his artistic 
leanings and flair were encou- 
raged. He was writing by his 
teens and was snapped up by Ra- 
dio Jordan when he was 14. 
When Jordan television was es- 
tablished in 1969 he moved into 
producing and directing and is 
famous for his now classic pro- 
gramme * Focus' . 

He has also worked as a fa- 
shion designer and teacher and it 
is thanks to Aziz Ammoura that 
he has developed his talents as 
an artist. Fouad is a great 
traveller and has visited many 
continents and cities — often on 
invitation — and he firmly be- 
lieves that travel and the expo- 
sure to other cultures is vitally 
important in any artists develop- 
ment. 


Throughout these exper- 
iences he has been collecting and 
his house is no longer large 
enough to house his treasures; 
carpets, rugs and two hundred 
unframed paintings lie in stor- 
age. Fouad spends every penny 


THE 2.000-ITEM library or 
the Victorian explorer Sir Ri- 
chard Burton which is valued 
at more than S! million has 
been pul . up for sale by the 
Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute. 

Burton's exploits — travelling 
to Mecca disguised as a Muslim, 
seeking the source of the Nile, 
working as a secret agent, trans- 
lating volumes of Oriental er- 
otica — caught the imagination 
of his fellow countrymen at a 
time when increased literacy and 
wider travel made the world out- 
side Europe an exciting reality. 

The Institute is stipulating ihut 
the collection be kept intact, 
though not necessarily in Bri- 
tain. 

Jonathan Benlhall, the Direc- 
tor. said although the Institute 
gels government assistance, it 
could no longer afford to keep 
the library. ''It has been very 
expensive to maintain and we 
just do not have that kind of 
money, ' he said. 

No other British institution has 
offered publicly to acquire the 
collection and the possible loss in 
Britain of what Be nlhall de- 
scribed as “a magnificent collec- 
tion'' has raised no outcry in the 
media. 

The Institute decided to rorego 
an auction sale, though it could 
probably gel a higher price there, 
in favour of a private sale, which 
permits it to lay down condi- 
tions. These include a guarantee 
that the buyer should not split up 
the collection of books, manu- 
script and maps and should make 
it available to serious seekers of 
knowledge. 

Benlhall foresees few problems 
about export permission iT the 
buyer should live outside or Bri- 
tain. 

The library has been housed at 
the Museum of Mankind, a sec- 
tion of the British Museum, 
since it was restored after dam- 
age caused by flooding at the 


he earns on his collection, al- 
though some items are gen- 
erously donated. He often finds 
himself out of pokcet but he der- 
ives great satisfaction from his 
collection. He is at present 
painting, (in the style of the im- 


Kensington Library, its previous 
location. 

It is the most valuable collec- 
tion of Burton memorabilia 
under one roof — other manu- 
scripts sue in the Ignited States 
and individual antiquarian book- 
shops. 

It is u treasure trove of in for- 
mat ion about 1 9th century Asia, 
Africa. Europe and Brazil, fea- 
turing documents in many of the 
20-odd languages Burtun learned 
during a lifetime (1 82 1 -1890) 
of travel. 

Benlhall acknowledged some 
people might frown upon the 



Richard Burton 

copious research Burton con- 
ducted into ancient erotica and 
sexual practices — an enthusi- 
asm lhaL earned the wrath of 
Victorian moralists. But there is 
abundant information about 
other aspecLs of life in India. So- 
maliland. East and Central 
Africa, Fernando Po, Arabia in- 
cluding Damascus. Santos in 
Brazil and Trieste, where he 
died. 

Richard Francis Burton, who 
was born in Devon, was not un- 
ique as an explorer — - hundreds 
of enthusiasts, most of them em- 
ployed by the British Empire, 
scoured distant lands at (he 
time. But he was exceptional in 
his open attitudes to foreign cul- 
tures. his astonishing acquisi- 
tion of languages, his industri- 
ous writing, his foul temper and 


pressionists he says and happy 
with it) preparing for an exhibi- 
tion, lecturing on art and of 
course receiving friends and any 
Interested visitor Into his far 
from humble abode. 


Lhc running feuds he conducted 
with contemporaries. 

“He was wrong abend a lot of 
things.'' Benlhall said. “But his 
work had this strength of geogra- 
phical coverage (and) an astoni- 
shing range of subjects, lie 
seems to attract a fanatical inter- 
est.'* 

travel writer Jim Morris ob- 
served in (lie catalogue of Bill- 
ion's library: “He was not ex- 
actly an intellectual, urn pri- 
marily u soldier, nor just an ex- 
plorer. nor simply a scholar, l ie 
was an iconoclast in some ways, 
a traditionalist in others.*' 

Burton joined the Bombay Na- 
tive Infantry in 1842 mid weni 
to northwestern India, now Pa- 
kistan. His linguistic skill inevit- 
ably turned him into a British 
spy. He investigated child broth- 
els in Karachi on the orders of 
his superior. Sir Charles Napier. 

Disguised, he made a pilgi im- 
age to Mecca, visited the Somali 
chiefdom of 1 Harm-, tried and 
failed to trace the source uf the 
Nile (he announced his disci ivory 
uf u large body ol water — but it 
was Like Tanganyika) 

Me translated (with F.F. \r- 
bulhnoD the Sanskrit Kama Su- 
tra, and the perfumed Garden of 
Sheikh L^niar ibn M whammed al 

Nefzawi. 

His translation of the 1 6- volu- 
me Alf l£ilah Wa Alilah (A 
Thousand and One Nights) to 
this day underpins general Wes- 
tern perceptions of the Arab and 
Islamic world. 

Third World historians may 
fault Burton for his inaccuracies, 
interpretation, even choice of 
subjects. But just as early Arabic 
translations of Greek works 
helped introduce those texts to 
Europe, so Burlon's books 
brought an unknown literature to 
the noLice of the West. 

Puritans denounced him regu- 
larly and his wife, a devout Cath- 
olic, burned 40 years of his work 
upon his death, an act that even 
today induced near hysteria 
among antiquarians. 


Burton library to be sold 

By Sajld Rizvl 

Compass Features 
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I MAN'!, i ho uiu-rivKihlc isisk oj dealing 
wiili .i phenmnenun that jepc.its itself 
4, ncc eveiy hundred years •>■ su. As n is .i 
pile mum- non. I am aware that ii is no! 
easy for someone [ike mvsell. ai lea si ai 
lhis Kluge, in indulge in its historical pei- 
spfcljve. I will simply I i mil myself io ex- 
plaining lliis phenomenon: What it is. 
why it is and how il failed iu lend itself io 
he an instrument of free expression of 
Arab opinion and of under standing be- 
fween two professional bodies of juiirnul- 
i sis. 

Let me start by slating a basic lact 
which is missed by many. For the past ten 
years . a n Arab pre.s s has flourished in Bri- 
tain. This i.s neither an emigre press nor 
*! P r *-'ss in exile, hui a professional press 
like any other that exists in the world to- 
day. In my definition, an emigre press is 
a docile press hy a group of immigrants 
Tor the defence and welfare ol their local 
community in the host country, hut little 
else. A press in exile i.s an aggressive 
press hy a group of politicians, writers, 
intellectuals, etc. in opposition, who are 
determined to bring down their own gov- 
ernment at home and who have set up 
shop in another country as exiles of a sort 
claiming political asylum. The Arab press 
in Europe is neither. 

The only difference between any other 
indigenous press and the Arab press is 
that the latter is published outside its na- 
tural geographical boundaries. That 
makes it unique. What also makes it un- 
ique is thiit it is the only 'national' press 
the Arab World has. compared to the 
provincial' press published in each and 
every Arab country. Thus, us a pan-Arab 
press it serves u much needed purpose in 
the Arub World today, to fill Lhc gap left 
from the demise of the Lebanese press, 
flic last pan- Arab press of its kind. As to 
ns quality. 1 would subjectively say that 
some of it is as good as similar publica- 
tions in Britain and France. The rest of it 
is as bad! 

Any reader of the Arab press in Europe 
would probably not be aware from which 
country it is published, were il not for its 
address or telephone number. This press 
has railed to recognise that there is an 
Arab community living in Europe that 
needs catering for, nor diws it admit thal 
this community forms a part of the British 
or European political scene. 

tons 5 ' S all ** ude ' s dl,e 10 f° ur major fac- 

, 1 1 } The Arab community docs not con- 
sider itself an immigrant community, put- 
ting down, roots here forever and cutting 
its lies with its homeland. That is why * 
they do not participate fully in the various r 
aspects or the British or European way of v 
ife or associate and identify themselves v 
with n. ij 

(2J The Arabs are known to carry with c 
them wherever they go. the political alle- * 
Stances and divisions they practiced and - 
knew back home. Although this makes 11 
them first class “political animals’*, it *, 
nevertheless, alienates them from the 
mainstream of politics in their country or 
residence. 

U) The Arab community may be rich 
enough, but it is not big enough to support 
a newspaper primarily concerned with its 
local affairs. 

(4) To the Arab press, Britain, or any 
ocher European country for (hat muLtcr, is ■" 
only a Mag of convenience. That is why it a 
ts meant to be a press only for export L 
abrofld. attempting to influence Arab po- B 
lilies and Arab opinion and not to impress tl 
any British or European politician or gov- L 
eminent official. . te 

True, tiie Arab press came to London la 
and Paris. because or the turbulent poliii- fi 

eal situation in many Arab countries. T 

especially the Lebanon. But it is only an ir 
historical uccident that they are here and gi 
not somewhere else. It is the Influence of h; 
culture, language, education and the iin- 
pcrial past. All this did -not prevent many oi 
Arabs In the last year or so front publish- b> 
tug in Rome, Cyprus or Athens — due to ff 
their geographical proximity to the Arab : o' 
World, h 


The Arab press in Europe 

The failure and the challenge 


Riad N. El-Rayycs 

Paper presented at the 12th Annual Conference of 
British Society for Middle East Studies 
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Iitical arena in the Arab world. The only 
rule was not to rock the boai too much 
w|th personal insults against Arab rulers 
with the power to affect the Lebanese eco- 
nomy. 

The publication or an Arab press from 
Europe had to happen sooner or later. The 
Arab community abroad has been increas- 
ing year by year and as fast as repression 


fjl 

I 


and liable to ban an Arab publication 
winch discusses an Arab subject known to 
be sensitive, than a foreign one, written- 
in English, French or German, however 
influential that publication is in its own 
territory. At the same lime, they feel they 
should be more forthcoming and freer in 
expressing themselves, but cannot be- 
cause of the restraints of the censor. The 


Zimbabwe or Namibia. Not a single i fih 
newspaper or news agency 4b 

send a reporter or correspondent to Ub 
non to cover the Israeli invasion^ J u t 
I Hie Lebanese press was left a i fl ! 
;;; ,he b;m ieiieid to cope wu h t he sil ? 
turn, as .1 always has done, being X 
must proficient and professional press in 
the Arab World. It has reported uJSdS ii- 
niost strenuous conditions. Aside ftSS 
physical danger, it was and is to thisdC 
virtually impossible for a correspondent J 
move from one assignment to the 
not to mention the lack of electricity 
™ ler ' »?«?P r «nt- etc., making it trem ' - 
dously difficult to produce a newspaper. 

But where the Arab press failed. ih e 
British press succeeded. It was left to Z 
British foreign correspondents of Th* 
Times. The Guardian, The Daily T e i e . 
graph. The Financial Times and the Ecfr 
nomist to let the Arab world know why 
was happening inside Lebanon in the tn» 
four years. The reports of those corns 
spondents arc carried to this day by most 
Arab newspapers and welcomed as a sour- 
ce of objective reporting. 

Why? Because the Arab press is a 
frightened press. Not frightened of the 
Israelis but frightened by its own govern- 
ment laws or censorship, intimidation of . 
political forces and the fear of the man 
who controls the purse strings. As an ! 
Arab journalist, I lament (he Arab press' i 
failure, but it is a fact that cannot be is- 1 
nored. 6 I 


Another factor contributing to the fail- 
ure of the Arab press is that accessibility 
to news is becoming a problem in every 
Third World country, especially in the 
Arab world. A common complaint one 
hears from a number of British and Wes- 
tern colleagues is that the authorities 
there are not concerned with the impor- 
tance that journalists pay to lime. They 
have deadlines and they have newspapers 
to feed, and they cannot afford to be 
stranded at the whim or information offi- 
cials. Nobody bothers to tell them any- 
thing, and nobody will, because no one in 
the governments cares if journalists' 
freedom of movement is restricted, and 
the free How of information curtailed. 
The journalists’ role as scribes of instant 
history, providing raw material for future 
historians, is thus diminished. 

I think the most important word that 
should be remembered here is “access". 
Access to visas, access to officials, access 
to politicians, access to news. There is no 
awareness in many an Arab country that 
however trivia] the newspaper seeking 
that access might be. a printed word in it 
is more important and influential than all 
the propaganda leaflets they distribute. 

What most Arab countries fail to under- 
stand when complaining about their bad 
image projected abroad is that there is no 
image, good or bad. East or West, if there 
is no communication and no access to 

nnnnld nr I - , - , ■ I 


— — — — -- image, gooa or oact, tast or West, it tner 

What most British and Western Innrnolie*! „„„ * _ . 15 no communication and no access t 

nw iTAH" Vho, * journalists ar e not aware Of is people or news. Journalists cannot be ofc 

ow lucky they are compared to their Arab colleagues. It is Ject,ve abour things they do not known 
tore difficult for an Arab journalist to travel to an Arab rmm cannot check. Objectivity is a dream 


iu men colleagues. It is 
for . an Arab Journalist to travel to an Lab coun- 
try, to obtain a visa and have access there, than for a Western 
journalist, and how much he is pampered and protected in com- 
parison to his Arab colleagues. This is an undisputed fact 


at home. One or the effects or the brutal 
Lebanese civil wnr was to drive out of 
Beirut Ihe most active and varied press in 
the Arab world. Thus, the uniqueness of 
Lebanon is lost. The government's desire 
to end the power of the pen to provoke 
more bloodshed has brought censorship 

laws whli'h ■>vni-Picl„ .i._ e - r 


The easy ansvyer to the growth or the 
Arab press in Europe is the downfall of 
Beirut. In. its own why Lebanon wus.thc 
symbol of press freedom in nq Arab world 
dominated by repressive regimes of both 
right and left. White Lebanon ousted in; 
its traditional. |aisseit- fair© nnaffchyi every 
regime was ready 19 finance apublicgUon 1 
to propagate its views in the only open po- 


- .. — -- iuiuiu 1 iic loreign 

finanerng on which -the press depended 
The censorship is also backed by the Inti- 
midation or force. Given such a back- 
ground it is not surprising that so many 
have fled to Europe. 

One clear sign emerges from a reading 
u P ress * n Europe is a yearning 

by the Arab journalists to set themselves 
free from the traditional shackles or their 
; own press: ruling parties and dictators, 
harsh cefisot'ship. mediocre ideas, and 
the almost complete absence of. any oppor- 
tunities Tor investigative journalism. But 
Arab journalists bring with them their 
• own burdens. One or the foremost prob- 
ems is facing their own audience at 
u n ,he mt ^ sl cursory reading of 
ull but best produced publications intli-'' 


choice is to be read back home in a com- 
promised way or not to be read at all. The 
end result is the usual banality. 


o,wu5.icu ims Drought censorship , T o illustrate this predicament is to toil 
which expressly forbid the foreign 'f he story of the Arab press’ faBure in he 
finanerng on which -the press depended la sl decade. Let us iX ihn 


j ' . : --•““t'lsaa ituiurs in me 

last decade, Let us take the. Israeli inva- 

° f r Le , bft,10n in June 1 982 as a case 
study of how the official Arab media 

fnThe^J'ro hisl0 " cal and lr agic event 
In the first Tour or five days of the inva- 
sion. nil Arab Ipifluicinn 


cannot check. Objectivity is a dream 
honesty is a duty. 

What most British and Western journal 
ists are not aware of is how lucky they so 
compared to their Arab colleagues. It i* 
more difficult for an Arab journalist l< 
travel to an Arab country, to obtain a vist 
and have access there, than for a Westeri 
journalist, and how much he is pampers 
and protected in comparison to his Aral 
colleagues. This is an undisputed fact. 

The other fact is that this visible trent 
in most countries today to restrict 
freedom of information must be stopped- 
It ts a threat that journalists from all ovei 
the world are facing, admittedly in vary- 
ing degrees. 1 think all my fellow journal- 
ists will bear me out if I say that it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to be s 
proper working journalist nowadays than 

it hfis hep.n in fko Inrr mimmIu fiua VPATS. 


*inn nil a -II ; 7 l. inva- "“wc ana more aiiucun iu ^ 

film; If ,el ®. V|S10n stations showed P r °P e r working journalist nowadays th 
Lehnnln e f,i Srae r ,roo P s advancing Into iU? as in the last twenty- five yeai 
aeenr«« TTirJ v- from 'Mwnallonal news Thl ? «s not only an Arab trend, it is al 
On the r/rm hV S 1 VL WS> UPI ’ ITV - BBC. an increasingly Western phenomenon, 
these film, n y L hey started censoring 
J£t SC »i 0n lhe sixth day. seventh * * * 

nrminrSfv ? ,sap P enr / d - And that was due 

showin^the that l ^ ese fi, ms )/ Ihese were the obstacles behind ti 

bonibardmeni of Beiri,t - lhe f t llur ® of the Arab press at home ai 

arouSd riVinSf- 1 ■ raell * lr< ? ps in. a ? road -. w should also ask, why has 
against the ■ S ln ^. ra ! 3 .audiences also failed to become a vehicle of unde 
nienlic oi ! , their govern- standing between two sets of journalist: 

There exists now a substantial numb 
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I all but best . produced publications intli- '■ ments. .There^ W wn ^ ^ J 0 "™"" 

l ? Wards l he w “y Arabs' so governments felt thau^Tfess shown J ,, 1 ? ere . exisls now a substantial numi 

! Arab world may receive .their Wit- ‘he woplei the less he^ ^?dact”n Arab journalists working from Lon* 

IhHi I*-:,- them would be. reaction against either for the Ardb press in Britain or 

• cenSV J ^A n ?l! . S &wa r e that Arab The a v j. newspapers and magazines in various 1 

S ^ flfft . likely ,be more., unforgiving fa iling iotScl Js T l^e^r had^^ ropeah and Arab counl rms^Thl^ ody 
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Chinese army becomes smaller but more efficient 


By Xiong Zhengyan 

IN THE RUN-UP to the 58 th an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
People’s Liberation Armyt PLA), 
August 1. the Chinese govern- 
ment recently made a solemn de- 
claration: China is to reduce the 
PLA which embraces land, sea 
and ’air forces, by one million 
men in the course of the reform 
of the military in the next two 
years. 

Announcing to the 1982 cen- 
sus, the total PLA force was 
4.23 million, and this number 
has remained unchanged in the 
past few years. 

Accouncing the reduction, 
Deng Xiaoping, Chairman of the 
Central Military Commission, 
stressed that China should 
concentrate its energy on 
national economic construction 
aad building the country into a 
powerful, modern socialist state 
by the year 2000. 

China needs a peaceful inter- 
national environment for its 
modernization drive, and has 
been trying hard to create and 
safeguard such an environment, 
he added. 

At present, economic con- 
struction is China's focus, and 
everything is attuned to it. So 
the army cut, though it makes 
the PLA smaller, accords with 
this "focus” since it will en- 
hance its training, quality, and 
equipment. It will be quicker in 
response and more flexible in 
command, and therefore en- 
hance the combat effectiveness 
of the country's armed forces 
under modern warfare condi- 
tions. 

The Chinese armed forces 
have developed in three stages. 
During the long revolutionary 
wars which are regarded as the 
first stage, the Chinese military 
force was composed mainly of 
infantry. The second stage began 
with the founding or the People' s 
Republic in 1949. The army gra- 
dually developed Into a military 
force of Infantry, air force, 
navy, artillery, armored divi- 
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sions, engineering corps, anti- 
chemical warfare corps and 
strategic missile troops. The 
present efforts represent the 
third stage. It is aimed at streng- 
thening interaction between the 
various services and organizing 
combined army branches. 

In addition, China has intro- 
duced a major change in the 
guiding principles of military 
training. The various units of 
the PLA's three services now 
consider combined tactical milit- 
ary training as their major task, 
and use it as the main yardstick 
to judge the results of training. 
This has greatly improved the 
PLA’s ability to fight in co- 
ordination, react quickly, deal 
with sophisticated equipment, 
survive in the field and improve 
logistics. 

Most of Ihe combined tactical 
military exercises conducted by 
PLA in recent years have been 
combat simulations. To improve 
the combined training of the 
various services, the focus of 
training has shifted from sol- 
diers to officers, with emphasis 
put on tank warfare, aerial com- 
bat and anti-airborne operations. 
The different services have also 
begun an intensive study or tho 
•military sciences to find ways to 
defeat belter-equipped enemies. 


Many new technological develop- 
ments and achievements of mod- 
ern science, such as microcom- 
puters, have been widely applied 
in military training. 

An anti-airborne force cam- 
paign manoeuvre conducted 
recently by an army corps sta- 
tioned along the Bohal Sea in 
north China provided an example 
of the new look of the military 
operational ability of the PLA. 

The commander directed the 
troops using computerised image 
transmission, through which the 
commander could see the battle- 
field action. Though about 500 
km apart, both army and division 
commanders could hold discuss- 
ions, make decisions and rede- 
ploy troops flexibly in the light of 
the changing battle conditions 
just as well as if they were in the 
same room. 

With the ongoing change in 
the military establishments, a 
new breed of combined branch 
commanders has emerged. In the 
No. 4 Sharp- Shooting Company, 
which was cited by the Ministry 
of National Defence, rifles have 
been discarded in favour of ar- 
moured vehicles. All seven com- 
pany officers can drive various 
kinds of tanks and armoured ve- 
hicles, operate four types of 


guns and four different trans- 
ceivers, and arc able to coordin- 
ate battles with other units. 

Moreover, many young PLA 
men have beon promoted to low- 
and middle- ranking officer pos- 
itions. and most of the regimen- 
tal, division and army-level of- 
ficers are much younger than be- 
fore; army- level officers are 
around 50 years old, division of- 
ficers, 40 and regimental offic- 
ers, 30 as proposed by Deng 
Xiaoping. The youngest army- 
level officer is only 34, the 
youngest division officer is just 
30, and many better educated, 
more professionally competent 
and younger officers have been 
promoted to top command units. 

Today Lhe educational and 
professional levels of the PLA 
officers and men are being also 
greatly raised. For instance, 
most of the air force pilots are 
now selected from among senior 
middle school students and col- 
lege students, as contrasted with 
poorly educated young people 
from worker and peasant fami- 
lies in the past. These pilots not 
only have a better general educa- 
tion, but are also acquainted 
with aviation theory, and techni- 
cal and social sciences. The first 
baLch of pilots selected from 
among college graduates this 


year have become the air force’s 
first pilots with bachelor de- 
grees. 

The strategic missile corps is 
the youngest branch of the PLA 
Every year a large number of un- 
iversity gmduates arc enrolled in 
its combat and scientific rese- 
arch units. The nucleus of its of- 
ficers is now made up of highly 
trained specialists, and 8S per 
cent of the officers, engineers 
and technicians are college gra- 
duates. 

China has developed some ad- 
vanced light weapons. Since the 
mid-1950s, the Chinese air 
force has gradually equipped it- 
self with fighters, bombers and 
helicopters, all made domesti- 
cally. Now more technologically 
advanced and better airplanes 
are being developed to replace 
the old. Warships for the 
Chinese navy were imported at 
first, but now China is able to 
design and build warships itself. 
Compared with the early 1950s, 
the number of major combat 
vessels has increased 11 -fold 
and they are gradually being 
equipped with missiles, electro- 
nic devices and nuclear- powered 
engines. 

China is not only able to pro- 
duce new conventional wea- 
pons but also strategic weapons, 
thus, greatly strengthening the 
country's ability to defend itself 
and effectively strike back in 
case of nuclear warfare. 

According to military sources, 
Lhe strategic missile troops, 
which represent the PLA’s 
counter-strike force in nuclear 
warfare, have developed quickly 
since their formation in the 
1960s. Their ability to deal with 
various kinds of emergencies, to 
adapt quickly to changing situa- 
tions and their firing accuracy 
are const anlly improving. 

It can be predicted that the 
Chinese army’s weapons and 
equipment will be further im- 
proved and the pace of the mod- 
ernization of the army will be 
further quickened, with the ra- 
pid development of Lhe national 
economy. 

China Features 


Arab press in Europe: A professional view 


journalists, the mujorily of whom are 
members of the National Union of Jour- 
nalists, and/or the Foreign Press Associa- 
ll0 n. is virtually ignored by the British 
press and the British political establish- 
ment. 

. British press can probably afford to 
ignore the Arab press of Britain. The Arab 
press does that at its peril. Why? Because 
ncy are published from the same street: 
j share more or less the same facilil- 
“tey deal with the same unions: and 
"«ny British journalists are household 
t0 A fa b readers. Also because the 
5 ress inferior to the British 

E s due lo its belief that the latter en- 
Inrt n * reed °ni of expression denied to it 
mini. s a teller press. The first is cer- 
true - Th ® second is doubtful. That 
inrlS*. 0 " ^serves, as a result of this 
m nl^ r n y . pomplex, a number of pro- 
nr?.t!r British journalists write regularly 
SDanp CaS10na,ty * n a nu| Nber of Arab new- 
InnVu /? nd m agazines published from 
licaiu 11 10 'Irenslotion, of course) ponti- 
d 0 on Middle East problems, while I 
im> a s ' n 8le Arab journalist be- 

a invited to write for a British new- 
ccnt^n Pfrtod'cal (and in English) ex- 
Pl Probably once in a blue moon. 

, why? Because the British press 
Isis pS know or ree l lhat Arab journal- 
bas™ X « 0u ^ side co cktail parties and era- 
a JJS Ce £ ll0,,s : because it suffers from 
sdf.RW ty complex arid a delusion of 

■OUrS ir °.? cy V as ir Fleet Street is the 
cause iS Publishing wisdom: and be- 
it I hint- 1? V holier than thou" altitude, 
abbutihl * knows”all there is lo know 
Arah - ,®b world without soliciting an 
‘tetVxisU!) St * opinion or expertise l if 

i^austriMs . 


Even on television and radio news pro- 
grammes. when there is a Middle Eastern 
news or crisis, all that the BBC or ITV can 
usually come up with, is an obscure 
professor of some provincial university 
whose speciality is not necessarily rele- 
vant to the issue in question, and who has 
probably not been near the scene since his 
graduate days; while we rarely see an 
Arab journalist who knows the actors, the 
scene and the stage, being asked to con- 
tribute his opinion to these programmes. 


Another matter that is worth men- 
tioning relating to the restrictions on the 
freedom or information and accessibililj 
to news, is the system of briefings that 
traditionally exisls between the Foreign 
Office and the British journalists. It exists 
either marginally, or does not exist at all 
— as far us Arab journalists are concern- 
ed. 

The discrimination that exists in the 
two level types of briefing is ail too fami- 
liar to an Arab journalist who attempts to 
net any information, whether it is from a 
Secretary of Stale, Head of Department, 
or a junior official. I wonder how many 
Arab journalists have managed lo secure 
an appointment from a Minister of Lhc 
Crown, visiting an Arab country or re- 
turning from a visit. The accessibility or a 
British official or any political weight to 
an Arab journalist is virtually nil. L^st we 
also forget, there are no Arab lobby corre- 
spondents accredited lo the House of 
Commons, and ninety per cent or M. P.s. 
even those involved in a Bntish-Arab Par- 
liamentary grouping, have no knowledge 
of an existing Arab press which could be 
extremely helpful to their cause. 


As an Arab journalist, I am aware how d’Orsay in Paris when they travel abroad. 

. r ■ ... n »■ r: — ■ u. n-: . . 


lhe Foreign Office and the British political 
esiablishmcnl jealously guard their se- 
crets. I do not want to be a party l o these 


All 1 know is that someone inside 
Whitehall, or at the Pa luce of West min- 


arets. I do not want to be a party to these j{ leri j s cither ignorant of what has been 
secrets, but 1 would like, all the same, to hnnnonino on his doorslenor is tolallv un- 


luivc some access to news and to be 
briefed in the same way as my European 
or American colleagues are briefed. 

1 know only ton well the tremendous ef- 
forts of many a British press attache in 
the embassies of Beirut, Cairo. Amman or 
Kuwait, running from one newspaper of- 
fice to another, in order to meet local 
journalists and plug an out-daLod piece of 
news thal is or interest to Britain. 

Here you have, on your doorstep, the 
cream of Arab journalists, writers and 
commentators and yet. nobody bothers to 
tell them where Britain stands or how 
Britain thinks regarding the various deve- 
lopments in the Arab world. Mny be wc 
are not yet recognised as a valuable chan- 
nel of communication as other foreign 
journalists are. 

I once threw open the idea of why not 
have an Arab journal ist( or a number of 

Arab Journalists) accompany the British 
Foreign Secretary or a British Minister go- 
ing to an Arab country lo cover thal parti- 
cular visit, which would then have the 
double advantage or being covered from 
both the British side and the Arab side, or 
course, nobody wants lo hear about it 
from the Foreign Office. This idea is not 
novel, for it is practiced by the Americans 
and the French. 

American Secretaries of Slate, when vi- 
siting Arab countries, are accompanied by 
Arab journalists accredited to the. State 
Department on their trips. So are French 
Foreign Ministers accompanied bv Arah 
correspondents accredited to the Quai 


happening on his doorstep or is lot ally un- 
interested. 


You may ask. if Britain. 10 the Arub 
journalists and press, is only a flag of 
convenience, wjiy should British journal- 
ists, press and establishment be bothered 
with it? The answer is simple: because it 
is up 10 the British journalists and their 
press barons to convert London from a 
simple Hag of convenience to n place of 
necessity, where new horizons could be 
opened to an experiment of cultural and 
professional co-operation unattempted be- 
fore and unrivellcd elsewhere in Ihe realm 
of journalism. 

May be then the Arab press at home will 
learn, the lessons or its failure and the 
Arab press in Britain will cease to be a 
passing phenomenon. 




Mr AI- Ray yes Is a 
leading Arab 
Journalist based 
In the United 
Kingdom. Today 
he contributes his 
Insights to the 
Paris- based ma- 
gazine Al Mas- 
ItakbaL 
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Re- assuring the Arabs 

TIIK EMERGENCY Arab summit is on finally and the hopes of millions of 
Arabs are altached lo that symbolic gathering of Arab leaders after a time of 
many failures. It is symbolic because it is Lhe simple translation of the 
meaning ol Arab unity and lhe common aspirations of the peoples of this 
vast region. 

Whal we need at this historical juncture is to re-aiTiini the most basic 
principles on which the idea of Arab unity and action were found through 
the Arab League. lhe events of lhe last decade or so and as recently as a 
month ago have shattered such beliefs and weakened our hopes. The’ sum- 
mit is a sou net way to re- assure the Arab masses that all is not lost and that 
challenges can be met with an equal force. 

■ ^, Ilc 2: a! .’ c mat] y ' SsL,c:s which need careful consideration on top of which 
is the Gulf war, which has been going on for the last six years with no signs 
or a pcacolul end despite Iraq's willingness lo negotiate with Iran There 
is the Palestinian issue, which had suffered lately more at the hands of Arab 
elements than it did throughout its long struggle against Zionism. And there 
are other issues that need re-examination such as the return or Egypt into 
the Arab League, the anarchy in Lebanon and the rise of extremism in the 
Arab world. Also we hope that the question of the majority voLe would be 
solved once and for all. Consensus is a wonderful dream that we all aspire 
for. but when it is prevented from happening by a small minority against the 
interests of the majority, then the more practical measures need be applied. 

It must be said that the currenl emergency summit will determine the 
hU?i e j« S n ? ,l ure £ f lhe “Pcoming ordinary and much- delayed summit to be 
held n Riyadh m November. Results must be achieved before anything else 
and the faLc of millions cannot be considered as a political issue alone, but a 
major economical, social and humanitarian one as well. 

We bless the Arab meeting in Casablanca this week and look forward to 
see the most basic of agreements coming through! that of common destiny 
and aspirations. 

Uganda’s predicament 

East African nation of Uganda ufcih independence from Britain 

m 1 96 .?’ h0 , p ? s ^ re higl1 for the then 9 niillion citizens of the country as 
they thought with the dawn of independence they are going to live more 
£ at jf,¥ y and iconic more prosperous. At least that was the thought of 
the adults and the youth of Uganda at the time of independence. 

But 23 years after, the country is almost shattered to pieces. It may not be 
necessary to delve deep into the causes of the problems of Uganda which 
potentially is one of Africa’s richest nations. However, to set the records 
•trnight one has to outline tlie stages of Uganda's gradual fall since 1962 

n^Hhr^ S lv ent Qbole Y ll !* a r ecord of toeing the only African leader to be 
f !? p0 ^ er lwi , c ® '?■ a military coup de' tat must be a worried 
K w . a ; he to° now thinking of what he should have done or should 
not have done when he had the mandate to rule Uganda the second time. 

When he came back to power in 1980 after the fall of dictator Idi Amin 
Obote met a country politically divided and economically weak His best aD 
proach to these twin- problems was to have fought tribalism which had eaten 
f ee ? Ugand£ln s . 0ciet y and engendered the political problem. Ins- 

was reported to have 'widened further tribalism In whaL some 
described as a divide a,nd rule' approach to government. , 

Nevertheless the storm Is over and it is almost two weeks iiow since the 
new leaders took power. We hope they will not reneaith? khZ SI 

nl S ^ ry 0 /r m i i1ita f ry under ,di Amln/we also urge theS tAegin rloo^c? 
Hatory efforts aimed at healing the wounds inflicted by tribalism In Uganda. 

Sh ° rt oI \ thia not au 8ur well for slabillty in Uganda [t was 
Lime the government realised the need for deveioplrig Ugahda^ahd mbve h 
from the stagnation and mess it (las , found itself since 19 6 ; 2 ; • e 


By All Hafidh 

Compass News Failures 

TAMPA. Fla. — The signboard proclaims: 
‘•Africa, The Dark Continent." lhe 
Africa referred to is a 300-acre 160 liu) 
amusement park designed (u portray our 
continent. Here you will even find Nai- 
robi with animals roaming in the open! 

Busch Gardens is (lie local ion of this ca- 
ricature of Africa at Tampa, a city in Flo- 
rida. where American youths are in- 
troduced lo Africa. Ii is, in fact, an open- 
air zoo housing more than 3.000 animals 
and is reported to be lhe most popular at- 
traction on Florida's west coast. 

The general theme is (hat Africa is 
where Tarzan still lives. 

A colleague at Lhe St Petersburg Times 
newspaper, who has been to Africa, asked 
me to visit the place and record my views. 
After the tour he asked me what 1 thought 
abom ii. Bui I asked him lo give his views 
first. "We are cheating our young peo- 
ple. There is no resemblance at Busch 
Gardens to real Africa." he said. 

There is so much ignorance about 
Africa in the United States that for many 
Americans it is a continent where humans 
live next lo wild animals and every day 
Africans hunt for their food. 

A guide at Busch Gardens was caught in 
disbelief when I told him that Nairobi was 
as big as Tampa, the biggest city he has 
ever been to. The publicity official 
thought I was lying when I told her that 
my first sight of a lion was at the animal 
orphanage in Nairobi. 

She could not grasp the idea of a city in 
Africa, let alone sky-scrapers, traffic 
jams and dressed- up men and women. 
And this woman is well educated with col- 
lege degrees. Nairobi, as portrayed at Bu- 
sch Gardens, is a plain with tropical ani- 
mals. where children could walk up to an 
elephant and pet it. This US Nairobi is 
surrounded by mountains where nocturnal 
animtils, such as the lemur t found only in 
Madagascar), abound. 

The zoo manager. Gerald S. Lentz, 
claimed. " There is very little future for 
[he reticulated giraffe in Africa. We hope 
the removal of this purebred herd to a 


sale, captive environment will Drft . lL ¥ 
them a chance for long-term survSJ* f 

Africa is the home of the gj r arr c an* , : - 
is where it has survived best. Yut the : 
means arc taught thai.i 
At ncans cannot take care of iwi.nr ' 
Who in Kenya has heard of a Sul 
threat? And yet Americans have 8 3 e 

The "Dark Conlinenl" is one oftu,,' 
family entertainment centres owned 12 1 
operated by Busch, a major brewery fir* ■’ 

• • . hI le A r a - nme 2 l , ' ■ . . provided through 

the African Safari, either a monorf. ‘ 
ride around the zoo. or a skyride 2 
the open zoo. c 

The complete "African Safari" », 
journey through "Screngeii" and a v.s, 
to Nairobi and "Timbuktu." which 
features □ boat-swing ride and other u 

Africa” 5 lhBt ll3VC faring on « 

The safari continues to "Marrakesh " ! 
a walled Morocco- inspired village offering ' 
authentic Moroccan crafts in Arabian to- • 
zaars. with belly dancers, snake charnel* ' 
and a brass band. The next attraction is 
Stanleyville, "a bustling African town." 
maturing live entertainment and trained 
animals. 

The "Congo" is an amusement com- 
pound offering thrill rides in roller coas- 
ters. It is supposed to be the home oT lie- : 
ers! I met a group of high school students : 
at the barbecue centre and asked them ! 
what they had learned about Africa. ! 

A boy o! 15 said he had imagined Africa 
to be a continent of virgin equatorial for- = 
esl, bui he had learned that it was tropical ' 
loresi wilh lions and tigers! 

Children really do want to learn abom 1 
Africa. It is the adults who seek lo make i 
money by keeping the minds of (heir chit- ! 
dren in the Busch in the Dark Conlinenl i 
or North America! 

All Hafidh is Chief Sub-Editor of the ; 
dally Nation newspaper in Nairobi, Ke- 
nya, who recently completed n six-ntek : 
attachment to the St. Petersburg Times In 
Florida. The article originally appeared In . 
the Dally Nation, from which It Is re- ■ 
printed with permission. [ 
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letters 


An incident in the Automobile Club 

To (lie editor: 

'? b f ’ ,ui S! “ nd "" CI 'l<»'‘' bl r evening by (he pool, lo be fofl- 
to™ ed out to T r . b dl,;^ b |' C “ C dl l ner ,l . ,he ““S'" 1 Automobile Club's prraistt 
never witnessed such an U f* n8, en, * , ® r J ass I ,, g and humiliating experience. I have 

" l,ere “ fancy c,ub “ ke the RAC or 

lom^oiu sl'c where one can’/™* par L l . y wa . s Bolng to turn Into a disco craze mifl 
tween 8:30 and 9 nm n miV ^j 1 ,e . ar himself thinking. Wc were told to arrive be- 
2751. nd 9 m and we dld onI y to sit for three hours waiting for dinner lobe 

had^ previous knowledge 0 ^ th^m. mh ,iCk f tS we , re sold ln advance and the organizers 
were assigned to a lahi an ] numl,er of people coming that night. As we arrived «* 
that It was our turn to code , whIch when announced would have signalled 

spectabk Ind orgaJized the SCrVln8 area ‘ Everything seemed deceptively re- 

very U te^ su ppe r n ( H°t h p 1 rf r p ^ ou rs ~ we were never told that we were having * 

happened, It was gettino sta ? ted and salads preparee. the catastrophe 

harassing si tn at I on si nee *1 ^ ffj Z T* gctt,ng }} un ^ and an i"; 

stampede was on. PeoX frL .if **S s,s ‘ on my table ‘ Suddenly code or no code a 

than 20 meteres long P W as formed. It wa/ISen 0 deven "pm* C ° rner and * qUe “ e 

among th^very^ow kep l waltln B until w realized that we na* 

paid dearly for their belief in thVcode’ thB * Ct!o11 waS- lf was those few " b 

an^pe™le e j! n l eV| U t CU Thn» S.’IT’' “ lvlll “< 1 bvh«ved. The food was not wowi f 
food and those who Here tniTfL°.-^. ared tbe 4 W0rse loaded their plates with all sorts ot 
their plates for the second .5? B atarted skipping line. We saw people fllllnB ; 
Half h . even thIrd tlme * wl,lle tbe organizers watched. 

vanished a nd°wa t^vas^ n n ^ n n p,ates were cleaned through, fruits disappeared, bread ; 
erted the queue, where Th ? Se who saw lhe ® nd coming now des- ; 

last castle to stand hefnnf St * positioned, and attacked the ‘ shawerjna ’ 1 the 
I 1 *’ ! 6 hUn,an stampede “titll they brought It down. 

12 pm. * 6 th * n ° lonBer ' We pul our em P‘y Plates on the. table and left. It was 

sh^d^avMnTHejfm^nuAsr^ ®keese on toast bread and tea.- NEver again I said. I 

town Amman, At least ° ne » of .* he popular faiafel and. foul Joints in down* 

more. .. ‘ least there you get what you pay for - nothing less and nothin! : 

4 ' 

Disgusted. \\ 
shmelsani. 
Amman 

J 
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The plight of 
Uganda 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 


"FOR SOME of us who spent a bigger part of our lives 
under colonial rule, we now ruefully realize how the grant- 
ing of independence to Uganda and many other countries of 
the Third World was a mere sham or a camouflage for a 
more sinister colonialism... We grasped (he political pomp 
and power but the colonial master retained his economic 
power — his interests...". So writes the Ugandan intellec- 
tual and former Minister or Tourism. Mr Mahmood 
Ntege-Lubwana, in the June, 1985 issue of "Africa 
Events". But Mr Lubwana does not simply blame or con- 
demn his country’s colonial legacy, he adds other reasons 
for (he present ills being suffered by Uganda today. Bad 
leadership, often very ruthless, is another reason, making 
questionable the once accepted dictum, "better to rule our- 
selves badly than be ruled by colonialists". Later in the 
same article this Ugandan intellectual adds, "...the colon- 
ialists did not go. they just gave license to our leaders lo rule 
wilh absolute power. . . * * 


When the British left Uganda in I 962. after having ruled 
there from 1894, il was one of the few countries considered 
as a candidate to break the cycle of ignorance, poverty and 
disease. Twenty- three years later, unfortunately. Uganda 
stands as an example of mismanagement, and economic and 
political chaos, wilh many of its 14 million inhabitants at or 
around the edge of the starvation level. 

Under both Milton Obote, twice ousted from power, the 
last lime on 27 July, 1985, and Idi Amin Dnda, now living 
in exile, Uganda held one of l lie worst records for human 
rights abuse. Under both regimes, hundreds of thousands of 
people, sometimes whole villages and districts were ruth- 
lessly massacred, their ureas becoming desolate. The eco- 
nomy, once with excellent potential, deteriorated until mill- 
ions became starving refugees in their own land or in neigh- 
bouring countries. Law and order broke down so completely 
lhat residents of Kampala, the capital, including the diplo- 
ma |*c community, had to barricade themselves behind sev- 
eral doors before sunset each day. The biggest danger did 
not emanate from the armed gangs roaming the countryside, 
even the streets of Kampala, but from the police and the 
army who were given license to loot, extort and murder at 
will. 

is Ihus that one cannot simply lay the blame on the le- 
Th 1 ^ c °R> n ial past, but must look elsewhere as well. 

rJ 1 ® Ieaders . turned looters, often butchers are not pink- 
mced colonialists who can be blamed for lack of sympathy 
a? .k nderstandin 8- Bluntly pul, il is a Tact that most leaders 
Th« ® r ®8 ,ons of the Third World are ill- prepared to rule. 
anHu® .* lu * c autocracy for democracy and ruthlessness 
ofihiv^y for reason - ourely Uganda, like most countries 
ind ik ™ r World travels through life carrying the wounds 
u raemor ies of the past; but the past is pasL, and Mr 

0010 had more than one chance to redeem himself. 

th I" st ? a . d °f bridging the tribal barrier — lo be sure streng- 
inriirl the Brit ish colonial rule which preferred to rule 
Mr riiSi and P ef baps according to Mr Lubwana still do — 
dic/.V; 1 tb e northern Langi tribe favoured his tribe and 
thp ril Au *® d a 8ainst other tribes. General Okello of 
was h °*‘. tribe * and commander of the army who 
dirt n«. n ?- I ! lar "y dismissed a few days before the coup d'etat, 
IritJo ,J ke wbat Mr Obote was doing. The other two major 
uniinn . e ^ teso and l toc very powerful Baganda, are ajso 
their ^ nd no one knows when they may decide lo voice 
alnru. ■» °*i* as Tribalism is not the plague of Uganda 
World ex,sts * n many if not all countries of the Third 
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tritJl 01 !? e wbat Mr Obote was doing. The other two major 
u n i, A’ , he i teso and the very powerful Baganda, are ajso 
lheir%K ^ nd no one knows when they may decide lo voice 
Rio™ as W6ll. Tribalism is not the plague of Uganda 

World ^ ex,sts in many if not all countries of the Third 

olherB 01 ^ 6 . 0 ! 88 - 65, bas been handled more intelligently than 
onlv . IS a danger, in the short and the long runs, not 
natian 0 ul e i 8 r n ! e .stability but to the very existence of the 
a mortis., *v l * s on ® thing Lo cater for it until such time as 
run- s,®!* °* nat ional unity can be achieved, but in the long 
iheThi2^i? ro . ve as has already done in so many places in 
haul dT Wprld, a terrible danger to the very idea of nation- 


hood i 7 « “d ria ‘ a terrible danger to the very idea 01 nation 
Dennio ?L who "? should the eye shed a tear? — the Ugandan 


Peontp Jr ’ " s ‘‘«uia tne eye snea a tear: — me uguuuau 

clrcutm-t most ^ IH) -000 0 f whom vanished under terrible 
lUfreHnp —i’ or f °r most of the Third World countries 
■ 8 utlder mismanagement as they do? 


A ‘ hot’ 
agenda 
awaits 
Reagan- 
Gorbachev 
summit 

WASHINGTON — Anything any- 
thing auspicious develops on the 
international scene the world's 
political commentators Lend Lo 
withdraw into their shells. 
"Humph,” they seem to say. 
"Show me and I'll believe. But 
not till then." 

Such a development was (he 
meeting last week in Helsinki be- 
tween the American Secretary of 
State George Shultz and his new 
Soviet opposite number Eduard 
Shevardnaze. Shevardnaze prov- 
ed lo be a true projection of the 
apparently flexible upbeat atti- 
tude of his master Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the main message of 
which is "We've got a packet of 
domestic economic problems 
which we mean to deal with 
first. We don't want any inter- 
national trouble at all." 

American diplomats hardly 
knew Shevardnaze who turned 
out lo be pink-faced and smiling 
and willing Lo go an extra mile 
most (though not all) of the lime 
lo work out an agenda for the 
Gorbachev- Reagan summit mee- 
ting in November. 

They agreed on bilateral issues 
like new consulates and arran- 
gements based on a US- Soviet - 
Japanese pact on the safely of 
international airliners and on 
arms control, on which both 
sides would dearly love lo gel a 
real agreement to reduce nu- 
clear weapons. On Star Wars 
something must still be argued 
out lo set the limits between per- 
missible research and banned 
development. But whal was most 
interesting to us was agreement 
lo tnke up regional Issues includ- 
ing Indochina, Central America. 
Afghanistan anil the Middle 
East. 

Of course we do not know ex- 
actly what the Russians will want 
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on the regional issues. What we 
do know, however, is that there 
is some Russian interest in the 
idea of neutralizing Afghanistan. 
Perhaps the resistance the Af- 
ghan Mujaheddin have already 
shown has made an impression 
in Moscow, perhaps the word 
has reached Moscow that the 
Reagan administration is getting 
more serious in its efforts to 
back the Mujaheddin. Certainly 
there is nothing to be gained by 
the Soviet Union in pressing its 
campaign to suppress such very 
lough guerrillas unless they ac- 
tually do plan Lo use Afghanistan 
as a jumping off place for cam- 
paigns against Pakistan or Iran. 
The implication of Soviet preoc- 
cupation with the internal eco- 
nomy is that such ultimate ambi- 
tions should be left alone Tor the 
time being. An agreement to 
neutralize Afghanistan in the 
same sense Lhat Finland is neu- 
tralized would serve Soviet pur- 
poses for the lime being, say, 
the next five or ten years. An 
opportunity to launch neutraliza- 
tion will be offered by a United 
Nations meeting at Geneva in the 
near future. 

On the Middle East the Soviet 
demands are harder to divine. 
One thing we know they want is 
a hand in whatever negotiations 
take place. Wilh a certain 
amount of logic lo back them up 
the Russians say they have a real 
interest in this region on their 
southern borders. Shultz will 
have to decide whether or to 
what exlenl the old fundamental 
American policy of "keep the 
Russians out" should be main- 
tained. 

The chief Russian ally in the- 
Middlc East is Syria. President 
Hafez A1 Assad has shown that 
he is by no means a pawn. But he 
has certain irrevocable demands. 


By Osama El-Sherif 


One is that he should be treated 
always as a major power in the 
Middle Easl and as such should 
be included in any negotiations 
that develop on the future of the 
occupied Arab territories. Assad 
wants priority inclusion in the 
talks of the Golan Heights, 
which he considers were wrong- 
fully occupied by Israel. Here 
again the possibility of a com- 
promise by neutralization seems 
possible. 

Neutralization might serve Is- 
raeli interests since their main 
concern is that the Heights for- 
merly served (he Syrians as a 
convenient platform from which 
they could bombard the Israeli 
valley blow. 

In return for accommodation 
in these respects the Syrians 
might be willing to use their con- 
siderable military influence to 
restrain I ran- inspired extrem- 
ist Sliia elements in Lebanon — 
the ones that bomb and kidnap 
and to help prevent the Pales- 
tinians from regaining footholds 
from which they might again in- 
filtrate or bombard Northern Is- 
rael. 

The Russians can be expected 
to continue to arm Syria in re- 
turn for Syrian espousal of the 
Russian role in the Middle East. 

In the Middle East today the 
Soviet Union and lhe Communist 
Party and Soviet lies to groups 
like (he PLO arc not lhe biggest 
of problems. As some well- 
placed American analysts see it, 
Iran with its fundamentalist 
drive is (he biggest problem. 
That’s what's worrying Cairo 
and the Gulf states and even 
Saudi Arabia. So (he Russian- 
backed Syrians may prove their 
usefulness and establish their 
claims by lending a hand in limit- 
ing extremist. 


Forty years ago. 


AGAIN ONE is reminded of the Hiroshima catas- 
trophe and again we are baffled. We feel shame 
and guilt, but most of all we feel afraid of history 
repeating Itself sometime, somewhere. 

The crime was definitely an American one, car- 
ried out by those who wanted lo win a war some 
forty years ago to "protect freedom and demo- 
cracy." But one cannot help feel that If it was not 
America it would have been the Soviet Union or 
Nazi Germany, if given the lime, that gained the 
credit or exploding the first atomic bomb over civi- 
lian centres. It could have been Los Angeles, or 
London instead of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

But whal had happened Is now inscribed and no. 
way will it be erased from the memories of those 
who survived. Hiroshima did not spell the end of 
lhe war, but announced the beginning of a new one 
— an unethical war if there is ever one. We 
scarcely realize that we have been living in a state 
or war since that day in August 1945, when time 
froze and the dead felt nothing. A demonic power 
was introduced and Japan's traditional war mental- 
ity died loo on the scorched earth of Hiroshima. 

President Reagan says that millions or lives were 
spared by dropping the two bombs. May be. But 
what difference would it make if millions or hair a 
million died — the choice was made in Washington 
by zealous gods in Western suits. For the hundreds 
of thousands whose lives were taken away from 
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them in split seconds and for those whose fates 
made them live through it carrying on their faces 
and bodies the ugly scars of that single bomb, they 
never knew that they were sacrificed for a " good 
reason" and never thought of their cily as the bat- 
tlefield where the world war had lo end. 

The guilt, which we all must share, for it was 
humanity's genius that created this satanic wea- 
pon, cannot end. Did Hiroshima really prevent the 
death of millions? Since August 1945 many mill- 
ions died in the Middle East, Indochina, South Am- 
erica, Africa and elsewhere. Hiroshima was 
never the end; it was the beginning. It gave those 
who wanted a reason, a tool, a method a new wea- 
pon to use and fascism did win the day. 

Today America is proud of a thousand bombs a 
hundred times more destructive than that of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. So does the Soviet Union, 
China, India and even Israel. I wonder if Mr Rea- 
gan's logic persists, wouldn't he be giving the 
pretext to those who have the bomb to use it for the 
same "good reasons"? Today's world is divided 
into two; one which has the bomb and another 
which doesn't. 

Think about it: Aren't we today in the same help- 
less spot just like the inhabitants of Hiroshima 
where on that day of August 1945 only minutes be- 
fore a bomber was to approach Japan's coast — on 
an ominous mission? 
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the world 


By Thomas Bo Pedersen 

Compass Nc u> Features 

HIROSHIMA, Japan — As (he 
cily of Hiroshima prepares for 
the 40tlv anniversary of the ato- 
mic explosion which killed or in- 
jured more than 1 00 . 00(1 peo- 
ple. some of the survivors are 
angrily accusing the Japanese 
government of trying to push the 
nuclear holocaust into oblivion. 

On 6 August. 1945. Hiro- 
shima was reduced to a glowing 
desert by the first atomic bomb 
ever used in warfare. A second 
bomb hit Nagasaki three days 
later, and the High Command of 
Japan's Imperial Army agreed to 
end the Pacific War. 

President Harry Truman’s 
promise of a ‘"rain of ruin” 
proved to be an understatement, 
as can be seen vividly at the 
Hiroshima Peace Memorial Mus- 
eum. But, said the muse uni’s 
former director. Arihiro Taktiha- 
shi. "modern Japanese history 
books hardly mention what hap- 
pened to the citizens or Hiro- 
shima nnd Nagasaki. 

"We have appealed three 
times to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to ensure that today’s chil- 
dren will receive a truthful and 
urnii storied picture or the hor- 
rors of nuclear war as exper- 
ienced in our own country. So 
far our efforts have been in 
vain. 

“Seemingly, the altitude of 
our government is simply ‘No 
more bomb talk.' to avoid antag- 
onising the US administration,” 
Takaliasht believes there is no 
point in "rubbing the nuclear 
blast in the faces of the Ameri- 
cans.” but he said in an inter- 
view, "1 will not accept that the 
suffering of so many people 
should be forgotten.” 

Takahashi himself was sev- 
erely burned from heat rays 
when the atomic bomb "Little 
Boy” hit Hiroshima. Surgeons 
reshaped his face, but the rem- 
nants of his ears and his useless 
hands bear witness to his agonis- 
ing experience. 

Another heavily scarred survi- 
vor. high sell bo I teacher H ironic 
Moshila, claimed. "They have 
even removed the books about 
our tragedy from the public libr- 
ary of Nagasaki. ” 

According to Moshila. the au- 
thorities are worried that 
Japan’s Communist Party and 
other left wing groups are trying 
to gain political advantage from 
the anniversary. Survivors claim 
that the government attitude is 
reflected In the lack of adequate 
funding for medical treatment at 
Hiroshima's Atomic Bomb Ho- 
spital. The hospital was founded 
in 1956 with all construction ex- 
penses covered by a nationwide 
sale of special New Year’s cards. 

The government provides 60 
million Yen ($2.15,000) —5 per 
cent of the annual budget — and 
the hospital is increasingly 
dependent on voluntary contribu- 
tions and loans. With accumu- 
lated debts or $3 million, the ho- 
spital is in serious financial trou- 
ble. 

“You might think we arc gel- 
ting many donations because of 
the 40lh anniversary. But we 
only receive more patients, and 
foreign Journalists who have 
been assigned to write annivers- 
ary article?, “ said the hospital’s 
deputy director. Kyoshl Kura- 
moto. | 

He said,.** Our financial situa- 
tion. is getting very serious In'? 
deed. Wo cannot go on borrow- 
ing money, to cover our deficit. 
The Mayor, of Hiroshima. Take- 
shi Araks,, tried to convince the 
government that we need more 
funds. Bill he did not: succeed, " ' 

" Kurninoto excluded reduction \ 
of staff ps .a way of dealing with , • 
the budget p roblems, T lie hos pi- : ■ 
tal 1:50 .beds, i ( and ■ none of . 
tliem empty more than ■ H few i 


The atomic explosion at 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki 

Japanese government accusedof pushing 
nuclear holocaust into oblivion 
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\ urlko Htttanaka Vvas hvthe womb when the Hiroshima homi. hm 

j»cd. She spends her tllnu looking at the. colour 

father* s barber shop. (Photos by Ole Johnny Sorensen) " ^ 

usually f rom cance r. ; ■ ‘ 5 'mmodlato plans to 

, • Hitoml _Morrl, chief. - if Atomic Bom^HosphaV 011 l ° lh ® 
planning division of the Ministry >; W e ^analysing [he causes 


of these financial problems. It 
appears that aLomic bomb vic- 
tims nre more expensive than 
other patients, because they slay 
in hospital often and for rather 
long periods. 

“It is too early to say whether 
the government will increase the 
yearly contribution, but frankly 1 
do not think so. 

“We spend more than 20 bill- 
ion \ en ( $ 1 00 million) a year on 
medical care for atomic bomb 
victims in various hospitals all 
over Japan,” Mori said. 

Daughter of the 
A- bomb 


Yuriko Hatanaka. 39, is a 
daughter of the Hiroshima ato- 
mic bomb. She was in the womb 
when the bomb dropped. Yuriko 
has the menial capacity of a child 
or two She can neither dress nor 
go to the bathroom by herself. 

«hi l f.,r°i. USe r a ,^ in . e Yu f iko what 
she Ihmks of life in the provin- 
cial city, of hvakuni, 50 kilome- 
tres from Hiroshima. Her voca- 
bulary consists of a vfery Tew and 
words. She spends her 
day looking at the picture maga- 

shop m her father ’ s ba rber 

‘? h ® ! p v t s 10 look at the pic- 

tho? 5 »V bul sho Cflnnot understand 
that these magazines only come 
out once a week.” said her fa- 
tter. Kumzo. "She throws a 

£?i rU u u when she h as been 
through them all. She thinks that 

more"” WHnt ! ° felch her some 

„ YurJko was a three-month foe- 
,f h * atomic bomb 
B °y - devastated H iro- 
snima on 6 August, 1945. "Mv 
wfe was pregnant, she was pn 
^ en the b°^b 
safdln ?; i * Ku - nizo Hatanaka 

nnr I vL nterVieW - Sh ® Carri ed 
our little boy on her back. They 


were nearly 4 kilometres 
the hypoce nler, ami ihev . V 
suffered superficial cuts* £- 
flying pieces of glass. | 

“Within two weeks both ! 
them became ill r rom nS- 
and my son was dead by ih e t 
I got back .from army duu 
early September. My wife 2' 
appalling sight. She had £ 
her beautiful long hair, and \ L 
gums would not stop blec%. 
But she was a strong woman ft 
went through with her pJf 

?3% and . M FekZ; 
1946, Yuriko was born.” Haii. 
naka said. ^ . 

“As Yuriko grew up, 
came aware that something 
wrong. At three she could net 
ther walk nor speak. We WB i t 
the American experts ohheA&i 
mic Bomb Casualty Commisskd 
in Hiroshima. They told ustbi 
Yuriko was an ordinary case 
malnutrition. 

“ We went to a Japanw 
professor at the medical fecuii 
of Hiroshima University. Hew 
very nervous because at iheliiu 
Japanese scientists were not at 
owed to conduct independec 
research into the effects of iti 
atomic bomb. 
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“But finally he agreed i- 
check Yuriko’s condition. Hi 1 
diagnosis was * microcephalf - 
born with an abnormally sint 
brain. The we knew she woul.’ 
never be able to take care of hit- 
self. ” In 1965 Japanese journs. 1 
ist Ohmuln Minoru, now depto 
editor of the Hiroshima «v 
spaper Chugoku Shimbun, 
hold of the classified rejxiii 
from the Atomic Bomb Casual, 
Commission. 

He disclosed that the commis- 
sion had found 44 other case-, 
exactly like Yuriko's. The chD- : 
dren were ull born within a fo 
months of the blast. * * We joined 
other parents nnd formed Dh 
Mushroom Club,” Halansb 
said. "With the assistance cJ 
the journalist, we started cam- 
paigning for compensation." 

In 1968, when she was 23 
Yuriko and 23 other chiidrm 
were officially recognised a 
“Hi tui k ns ha” — atomic bor 
victims. Yuriko now receives J 
monthly allowance of 104.01)0 
Yen (about $400), less than btf 
the average wage in Japan, p 
the boinb was not finished with 
the Hatanaka family. 

Said Hatanaka, “Ten y*? ,J 
later my wife started complain 
ing about pains in her hipt*^ 
Gradually the pain spread up Wj 
back and down her legs. A 
doctor took some tests. A r<£ 
weeks Inter we received the re 
suits: She was suffering i ,0IB 
bone marrow cancer. 

“I could not afford the 
sive medicine and care, so I ar 
plied, to have my wife reglst**** 
as an atomic bomb victim « ® ' 
der to get free medical tr* a 
ment. 

“But my application lvaS 
turned. The authorities i ne ■ 
more information. 0“ .( 

December, 1978, my wife 
finally recognised as a y ,clp .' 
She died the. next morning' 
the age of 57.” 

A Japanese TV program high' 
lighted the case, and there ”® 
severe criticism of the Minism 
of Health for " bureaucracy- 
With tears in his eyes, k“!JJ 
Hatanaka shows visitors a viw 
recording of his wife's f uner® 
“Every Sunday we visll JJJ 
cemetery. Yuriko puts her g" 
at the tombstone and says, 
ear. It means: I can hear 
mother." 

Thomas Bo Pedersen is a ' 
freelance journalist «4io specie v 
Ises In Aslan affairs. 
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THE HOUSING Corporation is 
planning to build an average of 
2,200 housing units per year, at 
a total cost of JD 142 million, 
during the 1986-90 Five Year 
Plan and their approach to the 
work is good news for Jordan's 
contractors. While the corpora- 
tion will design and supervise 
projects, HC Director-General 
Shaflq Zawaideh says all con- 
struction work should go to local 
contractors. 

This includes work at the 
ambitious 3000 unit Queen Alin 
Airport development which is 
now under planning. Designs for 
the town are being done by Sh- 
beilal, Kellani and Badran in 
co-operation with the UK's Hnl- 
crow Fox. Work is nearly com- 
plete and the first tenders should 
> ready In 1986. But, unlike 
/the HC project at Abu Nuselr 
1 which has been carried out by 
[wo major foreign contractors, 
✓ the corporation is planning to 
parcel work Into lot's of about 
200-300 houses each. This will 
[rake it easier for local contrac- 
” 5rs t0 arrange finance and to 
Handle project management. 


Units will range from 74 to 
140 square metres with a maxi- 
mum price of JD 1 2,000. Mr Za- 
waideh points out that 
the land in the airport 

area is very flat and in- 
frastructure work shou- 
ld be a lot cheaper- and 

easier than that at the 
difficult Abu Nuseir site. 

By Pam Dougherty 

Star Staff Writer 

Those eligible to purchase the 
units will be mainly employees at 
the airport including Alia, Civil 
Aviation Authority, Customs and 
the security services. 

Other houses are to be built 
throughout the five govornorates 
of Jordan as what the HC terms 
as satellite housing. This is de- 
signed to ensure that housing Is 
available at the source of produc- 
tion whether it is industrial or 
agricultural. This should contri- 
bute to the Improvement of the 
overall standard of living in 
areas outside the capital and dis- 
courage the present drift of po- 
pulation to Amman. 


The beneficiaries of the Abu 
Nuseir housing project may also 
be in for a pleasant surprise. Bol- 
stered by a JD 9 1/2 million 
loan, work on the project is go- 
ing well and the first 1800 bene- 
ficiaries should be named by late 
September or early October. 

At present the estimated cost 
for units, which range from 90 
to 160 square metres, is JD 
13,000 to JD 24,000. This in- 
cludes fairly hefty costs for all 
Infrastructure elements includ- 
ing water, sewerage, telephones 
and roads. Prime Minister Zaid 
A1 Rifai has now suggested that 
the price for buyers could be low- 
ered if the various responsible 
authorities were prepared lo 
cover these costs while the gov- 
ernment may contribute towards 
the cost of roads and retaining 
walls. 

Abu Nuseir was originally a 
low-income housing project but 
costs have risen and as the HC 
must cover its full expenses from 
the sale of the units, the houses 
are now more suited to upper 
middle class families. At the 


present prices a family needs an 
income of from JD 250 to 500 
per month to cover repayments 
and the cost of maintenance. 

Even at this level the corpora- 
tion does not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in selling the Abu Nuseir 
units. It is also confident that 
over 75 per cent of the units will 
have been handed over by the 
contractors by June 1986 and 
these will be allocated. 
Government employees have 
priority for the units with any 
left going lo employees of corpo- 
rations and military personnel. 

Overall spending on the hous- 
ing sector over the next five 
years including that by the milit- 
ary, the private sector and the 
Urban Development Depart- 
ment will be In the vicinity of JD 
600 million. Mr Zawaideh ad- 
mits that his own corporation's 
target of 2,200 units per year 
will not meet the demand for in- 
expensive housing but he be- 
lieves it is better to set a realistic 
target than one which is ideal but 
unattainable. 


Pension Fund carries out project studies 


By Ibtlsam Dababneh final approval of the technical 

Star Staff Writer advisor on the terms and condi- 

oiar Mair writer t j 0nSl An agreement to this ef- 

THE PFNQinw B . feet is expected to be signed by 

nSking PE S studies "Sr * l the end of thiS m ° nth ‘ 

of Projects that are con- According to Dr Saket en- 
?K* red »mong the priorities for gmeenng designs are sull being 
the country. The PF is now in- prepared by a British firm known 
volyed in two important projects as “the Foundry Management 
that are capable of creating tech- and Designing Company I FMD) 
Jical caders to meet the re- and will be completed in about 
juiremenls in Jordan. These tw0 months from now. While the 
projects are the Arab Industrial lender documents for building 
Engineering Company (AIEC) the site of the com P an ,y a ?. 
f™* l tte Jordan Livestock Deve- as supplying the project with the 
lo Pmenl Company (JLDQ required machines and equip- . 

The AIRT n*! u- . ment, are expected to be f[° a [e d 

the first ' c , h , 18 considered locally and internationally by the 

special?* 0 ' ■}« kind in Jordan end 0 f this year, he added. 

Sr«ass«s .j# 



Dr Bassam Saket 
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the comna^ a /*° aetected. Now, 
company is waiting for the 
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end of this year, he added. ihe loang granted by the 

Both Planning and Finance \Vorld Bank are much more hi- 
Ministers are keen to see the g h er due to the fact that the 
project implemented. They are Wor | d flank borrows money from 
helping and supporting the com- the international markets on 
pany for establishing contacts interest. The company, there- 
with a number of Arab and fore- fore, he said will look for other 
ion financial Institutions such as financial sources like the Arab 
the European Investment Bank. Credit Institutions and Funds 
the Islamic Bank and other fin- and the Islamic bank which grant 
ancial institutions in Germany, so ft loans. Apart from these, the 
for financial assistance. company is planning to raise 


for financial assistance. 

Dr Saket said that the company 
might not go in for a World Bank 
loan for the reasons that the WB 
terms “are getting some what 
commercial,” the interest rates 


company is planning rmw 
funds from credit and banking 
institutions in Jordan to help fin- 
ancing the JD 23 million project. 

As far as company's produc- 
tion is concerned. Dr Saket said 


that the annual production ca- 
pacity will be 17,000 tonnes. 
However, the company in its 
first three years will produce 
several spare parts and capital 
equipment and then It will switch 
over to casting industries lo pro- 
duce various types of engines. 
After eight years, the company 
will use the industrial scraps to 
produce pipes, pipe joints engine 
units and other necessary items. 

Jordan Livestock Development 
Company: 

It is a company in demand. 
The main objective of the Jordan 
Livestock Development Company 
(JLDC) is to produce improved 
herds and sheep to meel the con- 
tinuous demand of red meat in 
Jordan. 

Dr Saket said that the compa- 
ny's immediate priority now is to 
establish a sheep farm at Sabah 
area at Mafraq. Nevertheless 
Jordan's experiment in this field 
is still new, the company decided 
to start a project with 2000 im- 
proved sheeps of the Awassi and 
600 of Chois sheep to be im- 
ported from Cyprus. It is ex- 
pected to start ' operating tjiis 
year. 

A number of civil and mecha- 
nical engineers as well as con- 
' Continued on page 14 


Industrial 

growth 

By Hamdan Al-HaJ 

Si.tr Si, ill \Viiii>i 

AT A PRESS conference held 
by Mr lsam Odeh, head of the 
Committee which organises 
the second festival of Jorda- 
nian Industries, said that Jor- 
danian industry experienced a 
high average growth among all 
other sectors despite the eco- 
nomic recession that has af- 
fected the country during pnst 
years. He called upon t lie Jor- 
danians to care for their 
national Industry to encour- 
age It and support It because 
Industry alone absorbs the 
greatest number of manpower 
In Jordan. 

The purpose of the festival, 
Mr Odch said, is to Inform 
the citizen how to economise 
in consumption and to give 
him the opportunity to get to 
know about local production. 
"Wc believe that It Is necess- 
ary to have the co-operation 
and Interaction of official as 
well as private and public sec- 
tors so as to achieve progress 
and to enhance our achieveme- 
nts. That Is why it has been 
suggested by the magazine 
‘The Consumer” that a fes- 
tival for local Industries 
should be held for one month 
every year to expose all indus- 
trial activities,’* he said. 

This Is indeed, Mr Odeh ad- 
ded, the idea behind holding 
the festival and It has been 
decided to hold It on II Au- 
gust which coincides with the 
accession of the King to the 
throne. Mr Odch added that 
the Industrial sector has an 
avernge growth rate of 14.6 
per cent. 

The motto of last year's fes- 
tival was ’every citizen should 
contribute to the construction 
of our Industry’. The motto 
this year Is also the same. 
“We, therefore, ask the me- 
dia to encourage every citizen 
to be proud of our Industry let 
alone supporting and enhanc- 
ing It," Mr Odeh stressed. 

The Jordanian Industries 
have reached a high standard 
of quality and hence it is 
worthwhile to encourage It. 
An Industry which Is not well 
organised will lose and the 
loss will have its bad conse- 
quences upon society. Even If 
an Industry faces some nega- 
tive results, the media should 
not criticise It negatively. 

Mr Odeh concluded that the 
Jordanian Industrialist feels 
that he Is Hie “martyr'* of 
the national growth in this 
country because he Is the per- 
son most obliged to achieve a 
high average growth. 
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Central Bank report shows positive growth 
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Hy Manidnuh tl filial. v 

THE 2 1 ST ANNUAL report of 
the Cent Ml Hank of Jordan 
shows Hie following main eco- 
nomic (rends in 1 'i«4: 

I- The gross national income 
ai (he cur re ni purchase price 
reached ft. 7 per cent in I9S4 
compared with 5.5 per cent in 
Although die gross 
national growth at market price 
Tell Ironi 6.2 per cent to 5.9 per 
cent, and there was a decline in 
inflation raic^he average or the 
real growth showed positive 
l riinsfoj million in I9S4. In 
I98.t the average real national 
growth and the average gross 
national production reached 
their lowest levels since I 972 as 
they were .5 per cent and 1.2 
per cent respectively, however 
inu? Iw :° averages rose during 
1 >84 to 2. 7 per cent and 1 . 9 per 
cent respectively. 

. 2- As regards the sectors, the 
iiidiisti ml sector showed sonic 
improvement during the year. 
Ihe income from the industrial 
sector showed a slow down of 
16.5 per cent and 4.5 per cent 
tor the productive and transfor- 

i , t?o l i' C ’ ,lt ^ ,sir ‘ es respectively in 
I while it tended to positive 
level which reached 6.1% nnd 
V.J A respectively in I9S4. Si- 
milarly the electricity and water 
sectors showed improvement in 
average growth. As regards the 
other coni modi ties production, 
agriculture showed moderate 
growth during the year while the 
construction sector showed the 
lowest level among all sectors, 
with regard to services sector 
the growth was modest and al- 
most reached the level of 198? 
with the exception of Lhe trans- 
port soctoi which has registered 

Mft'r, 10 - 7 l» r . cent in 
(yS3 to 11.2 per cent in I9S4. 
the financial services and estate 
sectors have shown substantial 
progress during the year as thev 
reached 9. 9 per cent in compari^ 
son with S per cent in 1 983/ 

3- Jordanian economy conti- 
nued to enjoy the stability of av- 

fJSRtE??! as J he P erce mage of 

Si ?i b0 i Sed 011 the cosl of 

living index) reached 3.9 oer 

SSfiiE'P tIle **** In com P ar1 ' 

*?" Jf?lh 5 per cent in 1 983. The 

stablhty of prices was due to the " 
continuous fall of the prices of 

mnrtt? ed l ? aler,a,s “hd com- 

.« CS , an ? 8O0ds 1 n addition to 1 
inn tk f l ® me nts of contrac- J 

E5* T Sf I,,d «strial sector real- 
ised a big growth during 1984 

nrr^,,?i- rd fiaurc ° r industrial 
production rose to 1 4. 6 per cent 
compared to 4.9 per Sent ft A 
I Jw and a|jo the income real- ct 
isecl from this sector rose to If 
iu.5 per cent compared to 6.9 In 
P©r cent during last year. This ci 
is ,,1C highest achieved ai 

ccoiiomv. S “‘ 0rS ° f " >e nalionnl JJ 

On the other hand some of the !? 
industries slowed down such as li] , 
Mic iron industry which fell by at 

,21.4 par cent from 1983, also . 

tannery which Tell by a. small st 

i P„ CrCe , nta « e bccflUSB of l«ck of eg. $* 
,tornaI demand and increase or ? 
competition front substitute ini- dl 
ported goads. With regard to the , 
new Industrial companies, it may d 
bo observed that there Is a fall In n 
the number of registrations efs ° 
17 7 companies were registered . 

" compared to 284 in „ 

1983 and none of. those compa- f, 
: n«s t 'vas a public shareholding 
, n '984. Thla is due lo lhe f 1 
relative recession and the reluc- a 
tance of investors to Invest thoir . i, 
■money, in the market. ^ 

' . With regard to. prices, they re- It 
, mained stable during 1984. The T 
' reasons for this stability and the ai 
average of inflation are the Qi 
relative stability of prices of im- 1 c 
ported gpods aiid local elements Si 
■ tot impprftirii of which were = i* 
; the lack of dcniRiuhfor com modi-, . cl 


ties and slow down of liquidity as 
it reached 8.X per cent during 
the year compared lo 15.1 in 
198 3. As regards the cosl of liv- 
ing. prices increased by 3.9 per 
cent — it seems that prices of 
foodstuff rose by 2 per cent only 
in 19X4. Clothes and foot- wears 
prices contributed to the stability 
of prices as they rose to .5 per 
cent only during the year while 
dwelling houses rose lo 5.3 per 
cent which is less than that in 
1983 when it rose to 8.8 per 
cent. The prices of alcohols and 
tobacco rose during the year be- 
cause of the increase in local 
production and the imposition of 
high duties on the imported li- 
quors. The prices and commodi- 
ties und other services also rose, 
most important of which is edu- 
cation. 


Industrial 
in Jordan 

Phosphate 

Potash 

Cement 

Petrol (Oil) 

Fertilizers 

Chemicals 

Iron 

Metal Pipes 
Electric power 
Cigarettes 
Fodder 

Alcohol & Drinks 
Soap 

Paper & Cardboard 
Drapery 
Textile 
Tannery 

Leather for Shoes 
Batteries 


production of the most important industries 


Unit 

1000 tonnes 
1000 tonnes 
1000 lonncs 
1000 tonnes 
1000 tonnes 
1000 tonnes 
1000 tonnes 
1000 tonnes 
Million KW5 
in Millions 
1000 tonnes 
1000 litres 
Tonnes 
Tonnes 
1000 yards 
Tonnes 
1000 sq.ft. 
Tonnes 

1 000 batteries 


1984 

6213.1 

486.0 
2026.3 

2510.9 

541.0 
1194.6 

164.9 

14667.0 

1767.0 

4341.9 
61.2 

7202.0 

25498. 1 
18013.0 

1314.5 

1831.1 
2145.7 

43.9 
50.1 


1983 

4745.5 
282.8 

1269.0 

2499.0 
301.6 

632.5 
209.9 

12916.0 
1699,9 

4067.4 
60.9 

7158.2 

12715.0 
1 1926. 0 

1130.6 
1151.8 

2334.4 
37.2 

36.5 


1982 

4390.5 
15.0 

788.4 

2463.9 

1 16.4 

192.7 

12534.0 
1 387.. 2 
4613.7 
63.6 

9483.9 

15254.3 
14991.8 

1 123.5 
571.9 

2268.3 
38.8 

40.4 


1981 

4243.7 

964.7 

2126.0 


134.9 
15800.0 
1 174.9 

4711.4 
55.4 

9005.8 

18809.5 

15385.4 

1308.0 

667.6 

2107.4 
118.3 

57.3 


86.2 

H800.I 

1051.4 

4188.3 

47 .) 

6776.1 
15264.8 

8774.1 

1641.2 
762.J 

2502.7 

(03.0 

66.3 


Gross National Product 


Annual inflation rate 
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Boeing company dismisses 
press reports 


A \i : : AN (Star) — The Boeing 
company In a statement refuted 
(he recent press reports that 
have referred to instances of 
cracks on Boeing 747 aircraft 
and suggested that these cracks 
create hazardous conditions 
which could explain the recent 
loss of an Air India airliner orf 
the coast of Ireland, as inaccur- 
ate and misleading. 

The. statement said that minoi 
structural cracks occur in all air- 
craft types and are routinely . 
detected and repaired by airlines 
during -norhinl maintenance.' • 

Even if n crock Werq to go un- 
detected nnd cause a structural 
member to break CM A other part : 
of, the structure would. back it up ; 
and prevent further structural 
• damage, the statement tyeni on ' 
and defended the cniripany’s pos- 
ition by clearing the following 
three items appeared in the me- 
dia: 

A Service Bulletin was issued 
in February. 1 978 CM A lor ex- . 
ample. CM A asking operators to' 
inspect floor beams for cracks. ■ 
l he fleet survey turned up four 
airlines with small Door beam 
Q f ack . S i 'TT If® longest .six in- ■ 
c|ies/ l 5cmfin length. The ! 978 * 
Service . Bulletin has been re- ' 
issued periodically. , to ' reflect - 
changing airplane ownership; 
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In December, 1984 another 
Service Bulletin was issued to 
cover inspection or the aircraft 
nose section after cracks had 
been found on three 74 7s with 
over J 2.40° flight cycles /aS 
i 3 years in service. The cracks 

resulted In increased cockpT, m- 

tse One cycle is one flight m- 

i^h- 08 ta ^ e . 0 ^ CM A % cruise and 
landjug semi-colon an individual 
747 typically willTly about 785 
cycles a year in normal service. 
'A rri edification was recom- 
. mended to improve fatigue resJs 
lance of a skin lap 8 |llce ln 
speetion of the aircraft for this hs 
; noi needed until after an air 

cycles aCCU,nUlateS ,0 ’ 000 night 

' May nil 11 " daled ■ 3th 

'inspection of ^stonier. 

found amo n8 n the l. crac,t was 
'Wnd,. mor ”. n a o n L C W y 

Hsiil- 


75 76 77 78 79 80 81 82 83 84 


Pension Fund carries 
out project studies 

Continued from page 13 an approval for utilizing il 


tractors were invited to submit 

for building the farm 
nfrastroc* 1 ,^, and con(racl Dr 

en5 ir^r^mh be awarded ,hc 

wJ| h Lr 0mpany has already dug a 
or a |Sr«’ r ir , - ng the Plantation 
n \h!l T alfa . Mexican seeds among 

Finn Dr TJ°.^ erOWn in ^ e 
C, Or Saket added that the 

ure , s . helping an y d ^2,. 
the company since the initiation 
or the project. The (wo sides win 
co-operaLe iq conducting resear- 
ches and dissemination of infor- 

Sf?X' d fr ° m lhe projecl 

sS!o?r? te - a “'- d 

rented ^o ^he co,npany S fo1|owi ng 


an approval for utilizing it fw* 
the Ministry of Agriculture, inf 
company will move to Fjaeja area 
in Tafileh where a sheep fat® 
will be established on a lO.OOU 
dunum site. Then comes in* 
Soura . farm to be built on s 
3,965 dunums site. Others art 
the 1 1 ,000- dunum Ligoun farj 
at Karak and the Khnasrra 
east of Mafraq. 

Once the Sabha sheep fa rlT | h i f 5 
proved economically viable in 
company will expand its acim’ 
ties by establishing more sn«P 
farms one by one. Benelits 
gained from these projects 
tremendous, says Dr Sa» CI - 
These projects will provide 

farmers with the experience tner 

need in lamb raising and impm'' 
ing the sheeps in a way to 
crease the Livestock production 
In Jordan. 


The JLDC was eslablisM 
early this year with a total capij" 
of JD I million financed by 


zation. the ;«rmouk univei^ 
Fund and the Agriculture Creo 
Corporation ( ACC) 

,8 AUGUST 1385 



"TO MONDAY 5 AUGUST 
mt 0F _ C0HPANY 


PETRA BANK 
JORDAN SECURITIES 
JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 
ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 
JORDAN NATIONAL BANK 
JORDAN INVEST « & FINANCE 
ISLAMIC BANK 
J0RDAN-KUUAIT 
HOUSING BANK 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

ARAB BANK 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

FINANCE AND CREDIT 

NATIONAL WALLET 

JORDAN BANK 

INDUSTRIAL DEV - BANK 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

JORDAN GLASS FACTORIES 
JORDAN DAIRY 
ARAB ALUMINUM 
ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

DAR AL DAUA 
PAPER AND CARDBOARD 
JORDAN' PHOSPHATES 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 
JIMCO 

JDRDAN REFINERIES 
r GENERAL MINING 
i NATIONAL STEEL 
PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 
JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
WOOL INDUSTRIES 
ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERS 
JORDAN LIME l* BRICKS 
INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 
JORDAN BEER CO. 

JORDAN CIGARETTE & TOBACCO 
ROCKWOOL INDUSTRIES 
AL INTAGE AGRICULTURAL 
JORDAN TANNING 
JQWICO 

ARAB DETERGENTS CO. 


JORDAN-FRENCH INSU. 
JERUSALEM INSURANCE 
JORDAN INSURANCE 
ARAB INSURANCE 
national INSURANCEE 
PHILADELPHIA INSURANCE 
YARMOUK INSURANCE 
JORDAN GULF INSURANCE 
.PIPCO INSURANCE 


Dft RC0 HOUSING 

akarco 

RIFCO 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

J55 B *NT. HOTELS 
pctS QE OWNERS union 
PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 
DEVELOPMENT 6, INVESTMENT 
national MARITIME 
U ^ABEMENT AND CONSULTANTS 

8 AUGUST Isas- ■ 


MOVEMENT 

FROM TUESDAY 

30 JULY. 

EN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS I 

4.600 

4.550 

- .01 

1.060 

1.050 

- .01 

-840 

-860 

+ .02 

1.020 

1-030 

+ .01 

2.810 

2-800 

- .005 

1-130 

1.120 

- .01 

2.640 

2.600 

-■ -015 

2.640 

2.630 

- .005 

1.720 

1.730 

+ .005 

,840 

.830 

- .01 

168.000 

174.000 

+ .,04 

1.620 

1.600 

- -01 

1-010 

1-000 

- .01 

.760 

.740 

- .03 ■ 

23-000 

22.800 

- -01 

1.560 

1-570 

+ .005 

INDUSTRY 


.680 

.690 

+ .02 

.490 

.,480 

- .02 

1.000 

1.020 

+ .02 

,.600 

-590 

- -02 

3.030 

3.050 

+ .01 

1.480 

1.470 

- -01 

2.230 

2.220 

- .005 

2 830 

2-780 

- .02 

.600 

.550 

- -08 

.,800 

-800 


6.950 

6-900 

- -01 

1.720 

1.680 

- .02 

1.270 

1.260 

- .01 

.810 

-780 

- .04 

1.010 

1.010 


1-110 

1-090 

- .02 

1.020 

1.010 

- .01 

-750 

.,720 

- .04 

-300 

.390 

+ .3 

.280 

-260 

- .07 

1.360 

1-310 

- .04 

3.700 

3.600 

- 003 

11.500 

12.000 

+■ .04 

„ 600 

.600 


2.000 

2-050 

+ .025 

1-830 

1.810 

- .01 

1-310 

1.310 


3.900 

•• 3.900 



INSURANCE 

3.100 
1.290 
9. ,850 
.810 
7.000 
1.150 
.800 
.950 
.780 

HOUSING 

.750 

.670 

15.000 

GENERAL 

1.550 

.390 

6.250 

.780 

.570 

.870 

.500 


3.040 

1.280 

9.900 

.810 

7.000 

1.140 

.800 

.920 

.800 


.750 

.660 

16.000 


1.530 

.370 

6.000 

.780 

.590 

.820 

.550 


- .02 
- .01 
+ .005 


- .03 
+ .03 


- .02 

+ .07 


+ .04 
- .06 
+ .01 



Unpredictable 

market 

By Mamdouh El Ghaly 
Siar Financial Market Analyst 

THE PRICES of shares fell again in the Amman Financial 
Market after a surge in prices. In view of the unstable eco- 
nomic situation it will be difficult to predict the trend of the 
market for the coming few weeks. The demand for lhe Arab 
Bank shares persisted and thus the share rose from JD 168 lo 
JD 174. an increase of more than JD 70 in less than two 
months. And il is expected that the rise will continue up to JD 
185 before the end of the current month, unless something 
unexpected occurs. 

1.5 45,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1.644,000 divided among 970 contracts, a decrease of 21.6 
per cent compared to Iasi week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 3 28.000 with n de- 
viation of 47. ! per cent or 9.4 per cent of total around this 
average, thus indicating instability ul the market. 

The shares of 63 companies wer^j handled from which 16 
companies gained including: 


I - The Arab Industry 
and Trading in Paper 

2- Administration and 
Consultation 

3- Refco 


closing at JD . 390 
up from JD . 300 

closing at JD . 550 
up from JD .500 
closing at JD I 6.000 
up from 1 5.000 
closing at JD . 590 
up from JD .5 70 
closing aL JD 1 2. 000 
up from JD I 1 . 500 


4- Arab Development and closing at JD .590 

Investment up from JD .570 

5- Jordan Tobacco and closing at JD 12. 000 

Cigarettes Company up from JD I 1.500 

37 companies lost including: 

] - National Industries closing at JD .550 

down from JD .600 

2- Jordan Lime & Silicate closing at JD .260 

Bricks Co. down from JD .280 

3- Intermediate Petrochemical closing at JD .780 

down from JD .810 

4- National Shipping Lines closing at JD .820 

down from .870 

5- Arab International Hotels closing at JD . 370 

down from JD .390 

10 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 250,000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD I 15,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 

share 

76. 1 % 
16.9% 
2.5% 
4.5% 


Last week' s 
share 

84.9% 

10. 1 % 

1.8% 

3.2% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 
Banks font of 20 traded) Share Share 


1 - Arab Bank 

2- National Bank 

3- Jordan Finance House 


Share 
of sector 

62.5% 

17.2% 

9.2% 


Share 
of market 

47.6% 

13.1% 

7% 


Industrials (out of 27 traded) 

I - Jordan Petroleum Refinery 16.3% 

2- Jowayd Co. 9% 

3- Jordan Phosphate Mines Co. 6.9% 

4- Jordan Dairy Co. 4.5% 

Services (out of 7 traded) 

1- Jordan Electric Power Co. 45.2% 


Insurance (out of 9 traded) 

1- Insurance of Jordan 

2- Jerusalem Insurance 


34% 

23.8% 


Weekly average record 


Dates 

Banks 

Insurance 

Services Industries 

Average 

30/7 

3 95 

+.1* 

+.195 

-.2 96 

-.3 95 

31/7 

-.2% 

+.2 95 

-1.7 95 

-.1 96 

-.3 95 

1/8 

+.6 95 

-.2 95 

-1.6 % 

-.896 

-.2 56 

2/8 

+.4 95 

-.6 95 

-.9 95 

-IX 

-.4 95 

3/8 

Total 

-.4% 

+.04 95 

+2.4 95 

-.5 95 

-.IX 

-1.3X 
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WorJd Bank aid to Third World fell in 1985 

vv l l C ?? ecnnJ *— Loans and credits extended tiy the 
\nrfd Bank to Third World countries during the 1985 fiscal 

fcJI to Sl4 - 4 billion from 15.5 billion 
ri Larded during the previous year. 

sJ 1 '.! k ™ Se,,,,r , VI " , ’ r f* ldenl » f «”»»". i\l»cen Gura- 
SI, old J press toiif ere uce lure that during (lie 1985 fiscal 

JV.t ' ,aMS Hor, ‘ 4 made to 131 projects 

.ind programmes in *14 countries, against 129 [ n jj countries 
" iscal 1984 ivhij. |,) A credits of S3 blllloi i witSSlS 
1,1 **15 projects in 45 cnun tries. 

Allcr lci*ii and Caribbean received the 
largest proportion of hank financing - about 26 mV cent 
Mie poorest Sub Saharan nations received 36 per cent nf IDA 
nancing, will. 94 per cent of the credits apprSS bylho 

.SdOinn/iflo 1 ;; Sis * "" ^ lUmm uf under 

,h « lending h> (he World Rank to developing coun- 
tries l.s expected to total $45 billion over the next three year" 


WATER AUTHORITY 
zarqa-ruseifa WATER 
distribution & 

SEWERAGE COLLECTION SYSTEM 
CONTRACT 7B & 7C 

** TJ 1 .* Water Authority invites experienced Inter- 
itP l?. nal contractors and contractors in the Hashem- 
ite kingdom of Jordan who have been pre qualified as 
generaJ and f irs t Class Water and Sevverage Cont ra “ 

tors by^th^MfiJi^/^ oMoirS^ " 

^rqa RuseiJp* SUPP,y and constru ctioiT of 

sHd c, c “ rs but StS 

-*js ikss sss 

ifm 7C ' supply & construction of about 'Jfi 2 

km of sewers ranging in diameter from 150 to 300 
and installation or about 27 4 km of water 
mams ranging diameter from 80 to 100 mm J * 

^ ,U to h/ 2 ‘\ ° f Wat6r liMS ranging in diameter for 
3 ‘ 24 ? on f eren « will be held on Saturday 

Water^Airttarily. 11 * Bt ^ °° h ° UrS at the ° m “ ^ 

4. On 31,8.85 contractors or joint ventures shall suh. 

be informed whether ofnoMo s^t HZ™ Wi " 

5. The bids are due not later than 12 00 noon tern*, 

SLtST 14 - 9 ' 85 at th “ S » 

6 ' address?* D ° Cuments «e available at the following 

Water Authority 
Jabal FIussein/Nablus Street 
P.O. Box 2412 
Amman - Jordan 
Telephone: 666111 
Telex: 22439 WAJ JO. 

The nonrefundablo cost of the Initial ennv r»r «h«’ 
tract document purchased by a bidder is JD °00 ™“ei 
per contract and the cost of any additional of 
tract documents by a bidder is JD 50 per let 

President 
Engineer S KJlant 


Full steam ahead lor 

geothermal enerev 
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J ^ ® ountries the United Nations Development 

desperate to reduce Pr °sramme, exploratory driil- 
oil ininnrf Mile was begun to establish the lo- 

U1I import Dills would cation of the best and most eco- 

well nave to look at nomlcally recoverable geother- 

ir geothermal re- a pilot plant was built to dis- 
sources. Indonesia i« ° over whether the heat could be 

SPtfina - brought to the surface in suffi- 

MUUng tne pace in “ enl quantity to drive steam tur- 

Asia, and Kenva is S s .o n ll d i g0 r l? . po f wer - andin 

. . MII J a IS July 1981, Africa -s first geoth- 

lapplng the volca- ermal generator came on line at 

nic power of Africa* s rll , 

flraat Dtf* t 7 , d S , Th ® P la «* generated 15 MW, 
vrreat Rift Valley *® ss than 5 per cent of Kenya's 
otk-adta „ electricity needs, but enough to 

ulkakJA 1 Kenya — Even at a s bow geothermal energy could be 
distance of 10 kilometres from ta PPed viably. 

«££& Jro m a we™ drufiffi ? ixteen '“tor, Olka- 

volcanic rock hangs punaentlv in ria * [ second 15 MW turbine 
the air. 88 pungemly m went into operation, bringing the 


the air. ““ 

JL V W ittts Africa’s first and 
only ruUy- operational geother- 
mal power plant. 

Olkarla is in the heart of Afri- 

belf G c? a i f Va,ley * a volcanic 

RcLt !, chJ ng northward to 
Egypt and southward to Lake 

52™?; Ir only surface indica- , The cost of developing the Ol- 

SS SL V snr1± aCtiVlty are S rla f J eld and installing the two 
loeuc not springs. generators totalled $34 million 

But geologists believe huge most of “ from the World Bank. ’ 

e n s . Br ™ irs °f superheated steam Twenty- five wells have w 

ground! ^ lrapped und - tSSf&\ 2.000 ml- 

In 1973 the then East Africa !l^ S f la i d fr0m the wells" 1 to The 

( P 2t and ^Shting Company , S h? Ken v« S P UPf>Ued by Mitsu bl- 
(now Kenya Power and Ughtlna) In h ^ ny p °wer and Llghtinn 

ervnh-n ref- comlder^ 


— ui ingi ag Lite 

geothermal contribution to 

3y Mark Newham 
_ Compass Features 

10 i ^ a iem™ rsupplieslonearly 


started dtllfine in“o ISS "e® 
ervoirs to tap this heat and turn 
jt into useable energy. What the! 

reports C ° nfirme ^ the ■>« 

I?mpc 2 v° 00 , m ega watts — four 
SlJ®* Kenya s current electricity 

WyeTr.! 0 ,he na,i ° J “ d 

.Much of the best resources are 


consider the n^nay^,.™ 
^.According to Olkarla chief on 

more n |teTm na Sf.. SK - M “ in “' 

wing spent to develop the field. 

■AJS.T'SSff'J" •» ln - 

from 15 to 30 MW if ,,.^ r ? ted 




wves are worth recovering. r<!! " 

abll Ut MS°er t h 0 is a a ™ 1 u " 1 ' s “valu. 

ha| f '«■ hard*Sir? 
ported ollf 01 ^ Sarn ngs ° n im- 


the world , years from 

Devetopmen?Assoc,a a ion? at * 0naI 

Wans include two more 

SSRSBtig 


• : ■ m ents Of. pTomktno r ,!, 8ess ' 


it sunk) , Luke Hogoria, Lake Ne 
vasha, the Menengai Crate 
i- Lake Magadi and Lake Turkan 

- all in the Rift Valley. 

If fields in northern Ken; 
prove worthwhile, there will I 
interest from geologists and ei 
e ergy planners in neighbourii 

- Somalia and Ethiopia, both i 
which have carried out geothe 

n mal explorations in recent jtai 

- but have yet to tap their reson 

l CCS. 

Ethiopia already has locate 
, significant reserves around Lai 
s Uinguno, 1 60 kilometres soul 
> of Addis Ababa. Nine tesi ban 
a holes have been drilled, and Ui 
Energy and Water Ministry i 
confident the reserves c* 
I supply about 30 MW. 

• Ethiopia has spent $31.5 mill 
j ion on geothermal test drillin 
, since 1969. much of thecas 
put up by the European Com 
munity and the European Invest 
ment Bank. 

As valuable as geothermal re 
r sources — or any other form o 
indigenous energy — are . 1 ' 
developing countries in reducin 
reliance on imported fuels, 
East African discoveries repre 
sent only a fraction of extstift 
worldwide resources already « 
mg exploited. 

Within the EC area alone 
nearly 1,000 MW are generate! 
by geothermal power plants, 
mainly in Italy, France anj 
Greece. This could rise to 8,5DU 
MW by the end of the century- 
according to European Commun- 
ity officials. 

Vast geothermal resources ex- 
ist in the United States (espe- 
cially in California, where it |S 
one of the leading power sour- 
ces), the Soviet Union ana 
China. 

A pace-setter among develop- 
ing countries is Indonesia, wmer 
opened its first geotheroia 
power plant at Kamojang. *** 
Java, in early 1 983, generates 
30 MW. This was later expand^ 
to 1 40 MW, and the country « 
geothermal power output now to- 
tals 220 MW. 

Pertamina, the state oil ajj 
gas company, is overseeing 
country’s geothermal program^ 
and sinking new wells to tap 
steam reservoirs as quickly a> 
resources allow. The Ministry 
Energy and Mines believes some 
100,000 MW of potential geoth- 
ermal energy lie below the sur- 
face. ■ 
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economy 


Soil loss 
threatens 
Indian 
agriculture 
success 


By Kunwar Jakes 

Compass routines 

NEW DELHI — India's recent 
agricultural progress lias de- 
lighted experts, bin the country 
is losing productive soil at a rale 
dial threatens to undermine its 
achievement. 

The 198 3-84 foodgrain harv- 
ester 151.5 million tonnes was 
a record 17 per cent increase on 
the previous year and even stor- 
age became ft problem; foodgrain 
production has tripled over 30 
years. 

Scientists calculate that given 
the population increase, the 
country will need to produce 
230-250 million tonnes by the 
end of the century. 

But the National Commission 
on Agriculture estimates that the 
net sown area will increase only 
marginally, from 140 million 
hectares (345 million acres) in 
1971 to 145 million hectares 
(357 million acres) in 2000 AD. 

Causes of the soil loss are at- 
tributed as fallows: 1 40 million 
hectares (345 million acres) of 
the country’s 328 million hec- 
tare (811 million acres) are er- 
oded by wind or water; 7 million 
hectares ( 1 7 million acres) by 
water- logging and salinity; 20 
million hectares ( 50 million 
acres) by floods. 

Of the cultivated area of 139 
million hectares (343 million 
acres) nearly 80 million hectares 
(197 million acres) require soil 
conservation measures. 

The soil loss from erosion is 
calculated at nearly 6,000 mill- 
ion tonnes per year. The value of 
nutrients lost amounts to some 
S40 million and the loss of 
potential foodgrain production is 
300 million tonnes per year. 



Erosion stems from destruc- 
tion of the natural, vegetative 
cover by over-felling of trees and 
over-grazing. The area available 
for grazing in Western Rnjastan, 
for instance, dropped from 13 
million to 1 1 million hectares 
(32 to 26 million acres) in the 
last two decades, while its popu- 
lation of goats, sheep and cattle 
rose from 9 . 4 million to 1 5 mill- 
ion. 

This Rajaslan area has a popu- 
lation density of 60 people per 
sq.km., 15 lo 20 limes that or 
areas elsewhere in the world 
used for the same productive 
purposes. 

Deforestation in the Himalayas 
is contributing Lo the increase in 
the frequency and severity of 
floods, landslides and gully for- 
mation. Studies show that the in- 
cidence of flooding in India has 
been far higher in the last 25 


years than during the previous 
60 years. 

Increased flooding, which is 
attributed to the denudation of 
caichment areas of vegetative 
cover, has been accompanied by 
silting up of reservoirs and irri- 
gation canals. 

The rate of siltalion of modern 
reservoirs is 200 per cent higher 
than that estimated at the time 
of their design. The Ram Ganga 
project in Uttar Pradesh, com- 
missioned in 1976, was given a 
reservoir life of 185 years-, but a 
highcr-lhon-ex peeled silt load 
has reduced this to 48 years. 

Over-exploitation of fuel wood 
resources, exacerbated by oil 
price rises, has led to agricultu- 
ral residues and cow dung being 
used far heating and cooking in- 
stead of improving soil fertility. 

The black cotton soils of the 
Deccan have made a major con- 


tribution to agriculture, but in 
this crucial region, the topsoil 
loss in a single year is as high as 
40 to 100 tonnes per hectare. 

In the highly grazed Shivalik 
Hills, 6 ems of top soil, repre- 
senting nearly 2,400 years of 
ecological history, may disap- 
pear in one year. 

The formation of I cm of soil 
takes 500 to 1,000 years, 
depending on the material and 
weather. 

Urbanisation is aggravating 
the agricultural loss. Land is not 
only disappearing under build- 
ings and roads, but is being des- 
troyed to produce bricks. Statis- 
ticians calculate that the bricks 
required for a house for five per- 
sons use up to L 20 tonnes of 
soil. 

With the amounL of land avail- 
able per person being constantly 
reduced due to increases in po- 


BY THE turn of the century, the 
annual costs of petroleum im- 
ports of non- oil producing deve- 
loping countries are expected — 
according to one estimate — lo 

reach some $1 10.000 million in 
constant 1980 American dollars. 
The figure escapes imagination, 
its implications do not since 
most Third World economies are 
already sagging under the impact 
oi their present energy bill which 
js Tar below that astronomic out- 
lay forecast far the future. 

One way of alleviating the 
crushing energy burden is to tap 
aomestic petroleum resources 
^,® rev er they exist. The proven 
on deposits in some 40 develop- 
kl® c p u Okies are only 7 billion 
rarrels, or about I per cent of 
j 11 e world’s total. For individual 
nveslors this hardly spells a 
treasure hunt. However, it’s a 
miferent sotry for the nations 
concerned raced with the imper- 
io ' Ve l win- needs of saving fore- 
Bn exchange and of reducing oil 
import dependence. Under the 
circumstances, every barrel 
counts. 

Several countries, among them 
Argentina, Colombia. India, Pa- 
risian, Peru and Turkey, have 
“ re «*y offered more favourable 
conditions than in the past to oil 
S2 pa n ies in an effort to get 
• ™ Mt ic oil flowing. Still others 
move COnternplat ' n 8 a similar 

Think strategically 

individuals, 

Af* not to look a gift horse in 
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Petroleum 

horse’ 


the mouth, and what more wel- 
come "gift horse’ than an in- 
digenous oil or gas deposit? Yet 
the experience of many oil-rich 
slates has been that their hydro- 
carbon patrimony does not 
necessarily bring as rapid social 
and economic progress as ex- 
pected. 

Recognising this, and in re- 
sponse to requests from its Pe- 
troleum Committee to study the 
social and economic effects of 
petroleum activities, the ILO ini- 
tiated a special research project, 
which is being carried out with 
the financial support of the Nor- 
wegian government. This pro- 
ject’s first phase has yielded a 
consultant's report', recently 
published by the ILO. 

Its central argument is that 
policy- makers would be well ad- 
vised to think of exploitation or 
domestic hydrocarbons not only 
in terms of a healthier balance of 
payments and more government 
revenues, but also in terms ot 
harnessing the “gifi h ? rse . J° r 
social and developmental objec- 
tives. 

The chances of success will be 
greater if planners have an idea 
of how petroleum development 
should relate to existing social 


Harnessing a ‘ gift 
for development 


conditions and economic reality. 

It all begins with choosing an ap- 
propriate strategy. 

One lies in minimising poten- 
tial adverse effects on local com- 
munities following an influx of 
temporary labour. Us object is to 
“isolate and contain” — to iso- 
late the local community from 
the petroleum development and 

10 contain its impact on esta- 
blished social and economic pat- 
terns. This strategy is mainly 
useful in dealing with short-term 

011 ventures and those located in 
remote areas. 

Another strategy to be consid- 
ered takes a different path, one 
which emphasises the “integra- 
tion and absorption” of pe- 
troleum developments to maxim- 
ise the benefits that can accrue 
to the local community in terms 
of invigorating or reviving its ex- 
isting economic system, and 
boosting employment. 

A Lhird possible strategy which 
may bo pursued is to use the pe- 
troleum sector to achieve a “ma- 
jor social and economic change’’ 
in the industrial and occupa- 
tional base of the society. This 
strategy is particularly applicable 
to major oil exploitation projects 
and related activities in which 


larger segments of the resident 
population may be able lo parti- 
cipate and it often leads to 
wide-ranging repercussions in 
the form of infrastructure and 
social services development. 

To help planners make the 
right strategy choice and adopt 
appropriate follow-up measures, 
the consultant's report offers an 
analysis of experiences made by 
several countries, both deve- 
loped and developing, in such 
fields as the social and economic 
impact of petroleum activities on 
local communities, the man- 
power aspects and the industrial 
development effects. It stresses 
that successful ventures can be 
promoted if the long lead Limes 
which oil and gas projects in- 
volve are utilised to prepare for 
the various social, manpower, 
infrastructural and environmen- 
tal effects before they occur. 
Furthermore, it draws atten- 
tion to some actions which may 
enhance the benefits derived 
from petroleum development, 
such as the creation of regional 
or special-purpose development 
funds, sound environmental 
planning, improved institutional 
arrangements, and expanded 
manpower planning and training 
facilities. 


pulations. man can ill afford to 
lose good soil by short-sighted 
over- exploitation. 

The global average of culti- 
vated land per person was put at 
0.37 hectares in 1970, the fig- 
ure in India being 0.23 hectares; 
both figures are certain to have 
shrunk since then. 

Scientists are demanding in- 
tensified efforts to curb soil ero- 
sion. stop the expansion of des- 
ert areas and increase the pro- 
ductivity of agricultural land. 

The problem cun be tackled 
through reforestation and plant- 
ing of wind-breaks; with prop- 
erly planned tree planting, the 
shortage of firewood can be rev- 
ersed. 


Kunwar Jalees is attached to the 
School of Environmental Science 
at Jawaharlal University New 
Delhi. 

The ILO project is now enter- 
ing a second phase in which the 
research focus will be broadened 
to cover a wider range of deve- 
loping countries and the analysis 
deepened to take account of new 
developments in the petroleum 
sector. A later report by the ILO 
will then provide the basis far 
national and regional consulta- 
tions where oil and gas produc- 
ers will share their respective 
experience in an effort to iden- 
tify ways to increase the social 
and developmental benefits of 
new petroleum developments. 


(ILO release) 

• NORCONSULT Report to the 
ILO: Social and economic effects 
of petroleum development pro- 
grammes. 


ms 





“ Where’s the fusspot 
who wants new- laid 
eggs •• 
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markets 

Spot sterling rates 


: Li •' 


■ |r % I i-;. 
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LONDON (AP) - CLOSING SPOT STERLING RATES AT 1500 GMT, ON 
TUESDAY 06-AUGUST: 

U.S.A. 1.3*55-70 1 1 . 3695- . 3710) 

M. GERMANY 3.8305-75 (3.86A5-.8710) 

SWITZERLAND 3.1765-.1855 (3. 1760-. 1625) 

FRANCE 11 .6650-. 7050 ( 1 1 . 7650-. 6250 > 

JAPAN 320.75-321.30 {325. 10-. 65) 

HETHERUNDS A.3060-.3170 IA.3A30-.3520) 

CANADA 1. 8265-. 8300 (1,8520-50) 

BELGIUM CON. 77.20-.35 {78,08-. 28) 

BELGIUN FIN. 77. 80-78.00 ( 76.95-79. i 5) 

ITALY 2,555.00-2,562.00 (2. 587.00-2, 59A. 00) 

Sweden 11.3390-. 35B5 111.4500-.4750) 

DENMARK 13.&050-.6350 ( 13.9465-.9690) 

NORWAY 1 1 .2460-, 2740 ( 1 1 . 3505-. 3765 ) 

FINLAND 8.11 75- . 1 330 (8. 19A0-. 2125) 

AUSTRIA 29. 62-. 68 (26.20-.2A) 

SPAIN 223.75-22A.25 (226.32-.70) 

PORTUGAL 22A. 70-227. 60 1227.40-230,40) 

IRELAND 1. 2275-. 2300 (1.239B-.2434) 


Copper 

«ER TOR* (API -COPPER FUTURES TRADING ON THE COME* TUESDAT, 


,000 LBS. ■ CENTS PER LB, 


OPEN HIGH LOW SETTLE 
60.10 

59.90 60.55 59.55 60.45 
60.80 

60.85 61.60 60.65 61.55 

61.85 

61,80 62.25 61.55 62.40 

62.30 62.60 62,20 62.85 

62.85 62.85 62.50 63.30 

63.30 63.30 63.05 63.75 


6A.1Q 64.1Q 


63.70 64.35 

64.50 
64.85 
65.20 


Grains 


■ sii :!f 

! ; li; V 5j • : j 

#-:\i i: 

? } If 'i I 

n 

f* t r! l. -i,:j 

fjisi! vi 

[f t i : ; . 


CHICAGO (AP) —EARLY TRADING ON THE CH 
TRADE WED.. 05-auGUSTi 

op EN HIGH LOW 

WHEAT 

3,000 Bu MINIMUM, DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 


BOARD OF 


HI I'll 1/2 2.86 3/4 

DEC 2 *98 3.0Q i /3 2.97 

HAR j.,, 1/2 3i01 Ul 2 n 

“ - 2.69 1*2 2.R2 2lS9 1/2 

CORN 2 ' 70 »« 2-72 1/2 2.70 T /2 

5.0J0 BU MINIMUM, DOLLARS PER BUSHEL 
5EP 2.2B 1/2 2. 31 1/2 2>26 

2-25 1/2 2.26 1/4 2 . 21l 3/ll 
2 ' 33 2 -3'* 172 2.32 3/4 

H4V 2.36 2 . 3 8 2 . 36 

JUL 2.35 1 /A 2.37 1/4 2 . 3 5 i/k 

BE" 2 \” 1/2 2 ' 2 ‘ 2 -=5 1/2 

2,23 2.23 1/2 2.21 3/a 


2.86 1/2 
2.96 3/4 
3/4 2.98 3/4 
2.88 
1/2 2.69 


1/2 2.26 3/4 

2.24 

1/4 2.32 1/4 
2.35 3/4 
3/4 2.34 1/2 

2.25 1/4 
1/2 2.21 3/4 


London metals 


Coffee 


BEN TOR* (AP, .. COFFEE FUTURES TRADING OB THE NEW TOR* 
SUGAR AND COCOA EXCHANGE TUESDAY* 

37,500 LBS,- CERTS PER lB. 

• 0PEN HtGH LOW SETTLE CHG. 

SEP 132.00 133.30 131.70 132.88 *;45 

135,10 I56, 25 132.10 135.83 ,.4f 

137.00 138.05. 136.70 137.75 *.29 

‘ 38,2 ° 139.05 137.75 139.00 . ,. 3 o' 

JBL 138.50 139.50 138.30 139.00 *.10 

SEP 139.00 139.00 139.00 139.25 -.30 

DEC 139.75 -.50 
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™LTo«,r°' ,et ‘ i e,c " ,,se ci » si " s »>« ™ 

(POUND STERLING PER METRIC TON) 

MONDAY'S TOTAL SALES WITH TUESDAY'S MARKET TONES. 

COPPER HIGH GRADE CATHODES. CASH 1052.00-1053 00 
(10A9. 00-1050. 00) SETTLEMENT 1060.00 (i 074 om m„ „„ 

(1056.00-1057.00, SALES: 12A.025 

SET?L T ;Z SD ,n^ H0DES! CASH 1013 - 00 -l°15.00 (1005.00-1010.00, 

KTS S™"’ 3 M ° 1037 - D0 - 103 ^ (1025.00-1027,00, 

' 3 ™ «. 

..r,r«siSTss; - 

zsxzzz. 

SSB.OO^HT.oo! 1 ^ M0 S s63 t6 ‘ 00 " 5l,8 '° 0 (5 ' ,D,0 °-5 |, 2.00, settlement 
tone. FIRM." 3.00-544.00 (536.00-537.00, SALES. 15,250 

S T ° UNCE) CASH ^3-00-454.00 

(462.00-463.00, SALESs m ^“sSS W.n" ^■ 0 °-‘ >61 - 00 

TB0Y 0UNCE1 CASH '*”.00-454.00 
(462.00-463.00, SALES. 1 TONE^o!, e!^' ^ 3 *° 2,67 ‘ ' 00 

: €76^21";"^ roS 0 ' 765 - 00 ^ 755.00-756.00, SETTLEMENT 761.00 
STEADIER. ’ ° < 777 ■ 00-778.00, SALES. 106,475 TONE. 

3775-378o' (3680-3690^ 3 5 A leb 36 i^~ 3 ^ 313 ^ SETTLEHENT 3735 3 

3690) SALES. 1,536 TONE, BARELY STEADY. 

NEW YORK (AP, — 

06-AUGUST, NONFERROUS METAL PRICES TUESDAY, 

(ALL PRICES in U.S, DOLLARS) 

MON. 45,80 CE ^ TS PER P0UND » NY COMEX SPOT MONTH CLOSED 

cSppEB 59 3 .« 6 CE 7 i T S E p N E T R S ^ DESTIN ™S. 

LE»» - 19 CENTS I HZ ^ C ° MEX SP ° T M0N ™ CL ° SED H ° S ' 

ZINC - 41-47 CENTS A POUND, DEUVERFD. 

COLD^32o!o5 , ^ A o u \ c TLNn OMPOS,TE PR,CE PER LB., 

1 GOLD - 322.70 PER troy n * ^ HARMAN (0NLY D * l-LY QUOTE). 

honth closed hon - 

” ss/s s closed hoh - 

gS^S^OQjQMESTIC. MERCHANT - . 
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Tokyo 

stock 


TOKYO ( API — Closing Wed 
nesday Tokyo stock prices: 
(Japanese Yen) 

AsahiChem 860 

Bank or Tokyo 8.16 

Banyu ? • 0 

Canon Cam 97 7 1 

C. Hoh 4 • 9 

Dai-ielii Kan 1,620 

Fuji Photo 1.960 

Fujitsu 927 

Hitachi 730 

Isuzu *108 

Kajima 4 I 8 

Kansai 1.730 

Kawasaki Steel 1 5 4 

Komatsu 491 

Kuboln 343 

Matsushita 1.290 

Mazda 4 1 5 

Milsu Client 47 8 

Mitsui 423 

NEC 970 

Nippon Oil 845 

Nippon Si 169 

Nissan 6 1 9 

Pioneer 1.920 

Sharp 809 

Sony 3,780 

Sumitomo C 252 

Takeda 804 

Teijin 46 2 

Tokio Mar 860 

Toray 499 

Toshiba El 350 

Toyota 1,180 


Silver 


LONDON (AP) — Closing 
London silver for Tuesday, 
06-August: 

Spot 455.75 Pence (612.00 
cents) 

3 Mo 468. 15 (623.85) 

6 Mo 480.25 (636.70) 

1 Yr 503.80 (664.45) 

All up 2.10 pence from the 
fixing 



! AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
(Wednesday 7 August, 1985 
were as follows: 

18 ct. , JD 3. 1 00 per gramme 
21 ct,. JD3. 550 per gramme 
24 cl. . JD 4 . 2 5 0 per gramme 
9 n e kilogramme (9999) JD 
4,110.000 

2 unce JD 132.000 

Gold Sterling JD 29.500 

(Central Bank) 

■ Rasbadi Pou nd. . . JD 2 6 . 000 
it Seven grammes) 

[Source: Youstf Abu Sara, 
Jewellers, Amman. 


Dollar advances, 
gold moves up 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar advanced against most 
other major currencies on Wednesday's trading. Gold re- 
corded a shade up. 

Dealers attributed the dollar' s strength to the US Trea- 
sury* s auction of a record $21.75 billion in government 
securities. The auction, which started Tuesday, was ex- 
pected to put upward pressure on Interest rates, which 
underpin the value of the dollar. 

Also figuring in the dollar* s gains was a widespread be- 
lief that European interest rates are coming down, the 
dealers said. 

The British pound was especially hard-hit on that 
score, dropping nearly two cents in value Wednesday af- 
ter a 2 l/2-cent decline the day before. Sterling niso has 
been weakened by recent oil price cuts, which drain off 
the value of Britain' s North Sea output. 

In London, the pound was quoted at $1.3227 dollars, 
compared with $1.3462 on Tuesday. 

Other dollar prices Wednesday mid- morning compared 
with late Tuesday: 

— 1.8520 West German Marks, upfront 1.8500 

— 2.3603 Swiss Francs, dwon from 2.3635 

— 8.7235 French Francs, up from 8.6900 

— 3.2180 Dutch Guilders, up from 3.2055 

— 1,904.00 Italian Lira, up from 1,901.00 

— 1.3543 Canadian Dollars, down from 1.3980 

In Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe’s, the US 
dollar reached Its highest level against the Japanese Yen, 
Wednesday, closing at 239.10 Yen, up 1.57 Yen from 
Tuesday's close off 237.53 Yen. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $319.50 a 
troy ounce, compared with late Tuesday’s 319.75 at 
mid-morning Wednesday. The city’s five major ballion 
leaders fixed a recommended price of $320.65. 

In Zurich, the noon bid price was $320.70 up from 
319.75 late Tuesday. 

Earlier, in Hong Kong, gold dropped the equivalent of 
$0.78 an ounce, closing at 321.53 compared to Tues- 
day’s $322.31. 

Silver was quoted In London Wednesday at a bid price 
of $6.10 a troy ounce, down front Tuesday’s 6. 12. 


Foreign Currency 




LONDON (AP) — Late gold 
prices (in US dollars per troy 
ounce) on 7 August, 1985: 


Days 

Markets 

London 

Zurich 


Friday 

320.50 

320.25 


London 
Frankfurt 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Monday Tuesday 
323.90 319.80 

324.00 319.75 


321.00 bid 
320.15 fixed 

320.70 bid 
321.53 bid 


Days 

Currencies 

Wed 

Thurs 

Frl 

Mon 

Tues 

DM 

2.7887 

2.8230 

2.8250 

2.8250 

2.8500 

FF 

8.5050 

8.6075 

8.6175 

8.6050 

8.6900 

Yen 

236.65 

236.60 

237.50 

237.53 

238.55 


DM against $ 


FF against $ 


Yen against $ 


238.50 


238.00 


237.50 


237.00 


236.00 


Wed Thurs Frl Mon Tues 


London 


Hong Kong 321.23 325.00 322.31 


Zurich 318 


Hong Kong 



Exchange rates in Dinar 



buy 

sell 

US dollar 

.390 

.392 

Sterling pound 

.520 

.530 

German mark 

.135 

.137 

French franc 

.044 

.045 

Swiss franc 

.163 

.165 

Dutch guilder 

.120 

.121 

Italian lira (1000) 

.200 

.205 

Swedish kroner 

.045 

.046 

Saudi riyal •. 

.106 

.107 

Kuwaiti dinar 

• 1.282 

1.285 

UAE dirham 

' : i os 

.106 

Egyptian pound 

.250 

.260 

Syrian lira 

.034 

.035 

Ifaqi dinar 

.360 

.365/ 



What Money Earns in Foreign Currencies 


Currencies 

Period 

1 M 

2 M 

3 M 
6 M 
9 M 
12 M 

2 Years 

3 Years 

4 Years 

5 Years 


8 

8 1/16 
8 1/8 
8 3/8 
8 5/8 

8 13/16 

9 1/2 
Id 1/8 

10 1/4 
10 1/4 


4 11/16 
4 3/4 
4 3/4 

4 7/8 

5 
5 

5 I ft 

5 7/8 

6 I / 4 
6 1/2 


II 1/4 
11 7/8 
11 7/8 
11 7/8 
11 3/4 
1 1. 1 12 


SF 

D FIs 

Yen 

4 5/16 

6 

6 3/16 

4 9/16 • 

5 15/16 

6 1/4 

4 11/16 

5 7/8 

6 1 / 4 

4 13/16 

5 7/8 

6 3/16 

4 3/4 

5 7/8 

6 3/16 

4 3/4 

5 7/8 

6 3/16 


(Source: Finance and Credit Corporation) 


Sterling 

Pound 
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5 th Gulf computer 
exhibition in November! 

Ill Ida r. . 


DUBAI: JHGHUGirnNG (he 
Incredible range or computer 
-soft ware available on the mar- 

i and 10 c °P e with 

blah visitor Interest in specl- 
ric products at previous exhi- 
bitions. a software village is 
being featured In the 5th Guir 
Computer Exhibition at the 
Uubal International Trade 

ber“ I T9S5 0m 25 ' 28 Novcm - 

Another section called 
Micro Mart * , a special 
area Tor micro computer sup- 
pliers will ensure that visitors 
can easily rind the subject 
areas that interest ihem the 
most while (he office systems 
section at (he rear of the hall. 

nrl f hi!/ ,B °M f . lce au * 0,, »ntlon 
U fV*' "III again be in- 
cluded in (lie exhibition. 

Now established as the len d- 
ng computer trade show In 
the region, (lie 5th Gulf Cwn- 
hi'i f* kfcUlilllon attracts ex- 

fhi !w anU v,!i,lor * froni all 
me <iCC member states, with 
countries like Prance, Ger- 
nwny, Switzerland, ft a |y, 
Hungary, UK. and Egypt 
participating from outside the 
Arabian Gulf. 

iniJ Ca,ly, i^. bl8 nan,es 'Ike 

K?. 

tal. Prime and others, have 
already reserved space. 

ToIh»«i Br,t ' sh Information 
Technology Export Organisa- 
tion (Export IT), who spon- . 

sors British member compa- 
nles at overseas exhibitions, ) 

has again reserved a large 1 

area this year for national V 

group participation. « 


lc Visitor attendance at (he 
r L. lf L Computer Exhibition 
- which is patronised by the 

n UAE Minister of Finance and 

" Industry. His Highness 

bhetfch Hamdan Bin Rashid A! 
s Maktoum, has increased dra- 

^ matlcally over Its four year 

! history. From 3,039 in 1981 

? nVZ ,, KJ? 1984 and Ih e 

fifth exhibition Is expected to 
attract even more visitors 
from Middle East and North 
African countries. 

For the fifth year In succcs- 
«on (he Gulf Computer Exhi- 
bition will feature a two-day 
specialist conference on 26 
and 27 November, at the Du- 
bai International Trade Cen- 
tre. Organised hy Middle East 
Computing, the regions icad- 
ng Journal serving computer 

rU,i parfl,,c! with 
(he exhibition. “Transfer of 
lech oology' is IJiC them f 
Nils year. 

The conference which will 
5® Inaugurated by h.H. 
Sheikh Hasher Maktoum, 
Director of Information for 
°A b u l Emlrate will be 

Kn? h* d i by A Colin Cordcr of 

‘ **[}■ London Associates, a 
partnership firm of exilcr- 

St C .? mpUt , Cr profess 'onals 
. cons ultancy 
and (raining In data process- 
ng within the region and 
throughout the world. 

The topical subject of Ara- 

wmSHh" TH 11 ,ead the f,rsf d «y 
For h i h h C A®” 0 ,Arab Systems 
Sf, 2?* Arab World*. This 
2 { f0 ! °™ d hy a session 
Technology' n*' 1168 * 1 n 8 The 


World Bank report 
debt crisis abating 

.VdSt-MWr.TrtM Micm TL 


sees 


WASHINGTON (US1A) — The and i,,, i ... . 

policy choices or industrial and debt servicing 1 coiisidcrihV ,Ui,kc 
developing natrons over the next difriculi fe ' ' Kr,1 " v ln,,,v 

five years will largely determine . . ' 

whether debt-ridden countries .• ^I'tici the higher ease 

can make a smooth transition Mucger (old reporters, nil j L >- 
back to creditworthiness and 6 ,0 »s except sub-Siihurnn Afrie i 
stable economic growth. could achieve growth in n e ,.' 

So concludes the 1985 World utpitn ,llcomo - And most African 
Development Report, made pu- r\ * *. j. 
bhc by the World Bank 3 July Outstanding bank 

JSf .liTinSSTj? clai, " s J on developing 

nomy. fueled by the rapid recov- Countries. 1 978-S t 
ery in l he Uni led Si oi.ie 


i 


With the resumption in 
growth of (he international eco- 
nomy. fueled by the rapid recov- 
ery in the United Slates, (he im- 
mediate concerns of the 1982- 
o4 'debt crisis' have been all- 

' easl f° r now.” the 
JVorld Bank Vice President for 
Economics and Research. Anne 
O. Krueger, (old reporters at a 
press briefing on the report. 

This year’s development report 
designates 1985-90 as a period 
if transition in which about 60 
per cent of the debt of devciop- 
mg countries will have to be 
rolled over or amortized. The re- 

JJ? the “constructive 

and Lohaborauve actions taken 
by debtors, creditors and inter- 
national agencies in recent 
E' n dealing with the debt 
situation and urges that these ac- 

dehf S r *T m ulli-year 

debt re-sthedulings — - be conti- 
nued and extended to several 

KfiSc,„e co r,:^/^ 

«o™„ a m !c ha p l 0 ^L s pursuln8 so,md 

As in the past, the 1985 re- 
port assesses t wo different 
ftf both thefn 
tries" 0 d deve '°P ln g coun- 


Mo 


At-#: 


sjfi 



■ ■ , 

-® Upi^n*dl»i IK .i.i*.. n , fI i w » 

® Uhl inn- r--un1ri.il 

M l>n» Iftfoutf lotmlwi 


- Ifihiuj-Ml Mi. r , | 

, k li''*n«ii.*| ('rtd^Lrrii. j ,ij 


. '*-** ;»■«•.•• asr ■ ■ __ tf* 7&0& 
*ui4n>.--jn *aa 

QlVt.' A'! TV., at- ^ a- ■-«.«■» Ay 

KSMrv^tigSsi „ 


AEUI - un X>u]Mn^ . 

X'lrMtu mi . '-miwmI' .jrfA 


.SiiiEKJ- “ -fLxv^gSS^. 


C^wnrtAerf effectiveness In advertising abroad 


."l® kigh-case simulation 
industrial countries achieve « 
real growth rate of 3.5 per ® en . 
annually over the next flvi 
years, innation in industrim 
countries remains below 8 "' 

cTnesM jnleres '°rate ff 

cunes to 2.5 per cent from Hie 
the 1^80-85* period^and^xpo^t 
averages' 6 “s 

f h 7s e B are 'L Per Cenl a H 

,, nn f ■« . lhe . economic condl- 
he nexTr 1 "! in tlle world over 

In. 


nations could be expected to 
break the drop in living stan- 

ror rd a S dee , H haS bccn ,nkiM « Piece 
i°r a decade or more. Under the 

mirirHn Case ' Slic said - even 

middle- income commodity e.x- 
porlers wouid do little teller 
than hold their own in per-cn»i(a 

iSE and Jiving s.,La iTin 
nuo'fo "Sr Arr ' C, ‘ wo " 111 

m2 ? !k 85 development rvimrt 

uttemi!!? uUdlll0|, »l cMernal 
assistance, over and uIhivc thin 

H°hi Cd 1,1 thc hish *inHilnti«n. 
wll be required to suslnin the 

n ust r S?T., |C chan « CJ ‘ Africu 

Se™. dLrl “ k,! r ™>'™ <'* 

Ctevolopiiis-couniry imlk-ics 

needed tn makc , he ^ 1,^“ 

11 re ““nllully 
me same as those reciuired in 

resources ^ UM ““ doml,!" 
resources, the study rinds 

kev anfti? ClUde to align 

key economic * 


kc ,hu l*a*l five years ... 
re luejsiires arc , lt S. V: 

. '“slcr growth." 
n . . 

... “' ruc l ural adjustment , .' 

S : Vri!' , ir •Wmmf', 

' u 1 r.imlust rial countries inae^ 1 

timers ;,o«p„ri,f™££. 
jit n.iinuis. it warns. sucU. , 

: N‘»n would threaten the ' 

: wsirlhiimss of l!les J ! 

mV 1 hy , s l ' ra,ni,, e the ability d 1 

I ni.uor debtors to repay Li. 

debts, the stability of the g| 0 y i 
rintineial system.” ■ 

lo service their foreign delis. ■ 
me report continues, the biettfi 
debtor lUtltous will needlonu 
huge trade surpluses over the i 
ne. \i lew years. Vet many impor- 
tant lest riel ions — on si«l 
sugar and beef, lor example - 
have directed Argentina. Brazil. 
•South Korea and Mexico. Oibn !. 
restrictions, such as the Multi- • 

I liver Arrungemcnl, pose proi> • 
lems for a broader range of : 
countries. 

According to the study, deve- . 
loping countries that experienced 
debt- servicing problems ii 
19/9-gj were not necessarily 
those tiiat suffered the biggcii 
shocks, in many instances, (be; 
were countries ‘'that had twr- 
roxved ami failed lo adjust or had 
not l nek led the new problems 
with sufficient urgency." 

About lilt) developing coun- 
tries luive managed to 
debt- servicing difficulties, the 

........I n Aea mlllt 




jlntef national Economic Monthly 

keeps you informed 
on Turkey and promotes 
you internationally 


sSS«5r* "**■”*»* ■ . 


r wi rate. k «« «««.* • to align 

?sk > n z 

S sftss S =»;?■■■ 

tT C e 0 m" 8 “ a U r nt [}' s ls only 3.5 final?' i“i recl r P le ° r foreign 
narlo, _ d?velopV„"a d '“ h ' S ., s «; lie 


'd^veVopVn"?" ,his s «- 
£7 h is lioiUed'^to 4?Vr 

. ®°fh cases assume that riav. 

PoKs'hatTnTOlv^'sutaantiS 


i ..... . ““Hviunicni uoines- 

tic savings; it musL not subs I j lute 
for savings,” the report S 

two nd a U refli al ‘ COUn ! r y P° licies 'n 
and protectionism - «c of^uf 
Clal (inportance to the urowth 
wospects of developing ^cou^n" 
ines, the report states. 

bined 'deficits* of^the i h S c ° 1 ? 1 ' 

“on"“^ > 2 a 3 dJuS,cd f0 " "nSS 

ricU has grown the faslesl over 


uem - se r vicing ui r t icuiues. 
report notes, despile n dram 
increase in debt re-schediili 
during (lie past decade. 

’ ' Countries as varied as Ini 
Indonesia. Korea and Tur 
have adapted their economic 
licies to changed circumsf 
ccs.” it points out. "The m 
critical changes in the short u 
urc the ability to reduce n$ 
deficits and adjust real exchai 
rates and ren! interest rates. 

Krueger told reporters thau 
agrees with the report's fin® 
that a liberal international tii 
ing system be maintained. 

“Indeed . it is so import' 
that we believe that policyms 
ers will choose to lake pes«' 
measures lo roll back prottffj 
preferably through a neff ba 
{ General Agreement on (« 
and Trade) round or trade neg 
tiatiuns that takes the iw®* . 
of the developing counp 
strongly into consideration. 
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Breakfast in 


SINGAPORE 


Lunch in 


VIENNA 


or Dinner in 


NEW YORK 


What a great choice. . . 

Yes... why not... give us a call 

and we will take you in royal 

comfort on one of the big ship Boeing 747 s 

or our luxurious Tristars to 38 
cities around the globe, with 
more than 100 flights a week, 

so come... fly Alia... 

you know you’re among friends 
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For more information please contact Alia offices or your local agent. 
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Ziad Abu Ein: 
The symbol 
and the 
message 

By Salim 

ZIAD ABU Ein. the Palestinian youth 
who was extradited to Israel by the Un- 
ited Slates in 198 2 after a diplomatic 
battle in which several Arab govern- 
ments were involved, has been rear- 
rested in a new Israeli blunder marking 
the start of an outrageous campaign 
whose main target are Palestinian pri- 
soners released in last May’s swap and 
who refused to leave their towns and 
villages in the occupied territory. 

Ever since their release. Israeli ex- 
tremists. whose number and influence 
are alarmingly increasing, have de- 
manded that the freed prisoners be de- 
ported or re- arrested. The extremists’ 
drive gained momentum in recent 
weeks in the wake of a rash of bomb- J 
ings and the killing of three Israeli set- 
tlers in Afula and Nablus. Last Sunday. < 
Shimon Peres’ government succumbed , 
to the extremists and decided to adopt 
their demands. 


According to what was described as 
new “tough measures" to combat ris- 
ing resistance, the Israeli occupation 
authorities will deport or jail indefi- 
nitely^ any Palestinian considered a 
“risk” to security in the occupied 
territory. Under t lie new measures. 
Arab newspapers are threatened by 
sudden closure if they violate military 
censorship. 

. The case of Abu Ein is particularly 
significant because of the furore which 
surrounded his extradition from the 
United States and the courage he de- 
monstrated after his release last May. 
When the young Palestinian was in the 
United Stales, Israel mobilized its pow- 
erful lobby in Washington in a deter- 
mined erforl to get him back to race 
trial on an alleged killing of two Israe- 
lis in Tiberias in 1979. Israel’s real 
concern then was to prove that no one 
can escape its “long arm” even if he 
tried to attain America's protection. 
Several Arab governments tried in vain 
to dissuade the United States from 
handing Abu Ein back to Israel where 
he was certain to face atrocious treat- 
ment. Abu Ein was finally extradited 
and given a life sentence for an action 
that he vehemently denied and pro- 
vided an adequate alibi proving his in- 
nocence. 

Israel was so anxious to keep Abu 
tm in his prison that it bluntly and 
openly violated an earlier agreement 
mediated by the international Red 
Cross on a prisoners’ exchange with 

SS U . or ?. a,,iza . tion - Abu Ein was taken 
back to the prison at the Lost moment 

irM r n de J f P ud thal shocked officials 
ot the Red Cross and prompted them to 
send strong- worded protests. The out- 
cry was useless. Tsrael wanted Abu Ein 
imprisoned because he had become a 
symbol that should be broken. 

. Aft ®f his release in . the latest swap. 
Abu Ein knew that he would be mer- 
cl lea sly chased if he stayed in the West 

Tif 1 . L ' et , he dec *hred courageously 
that he would never consider leaving 
He could have departed lo the United 
States to live in affluence with his rich 
relatives. He could have choson to go 
to some Arab country where he might 
; have been given a hero's welcome. But 
;he Udamantely refused to leave. 

. this. Abu Ein, the symbol, sought 
o^hderl ne a message: Living under 
.the threat or arbitrary detention and 
daily harassment should by no means 
deter Palestinians from sticking firmly 
to their national soil. Greater risk 
gives greater meaning to the national 
struggle against Lhe invaders. 

, Abu Ein. the symbol and the mess- 
age; remains bigger than his oppress- 
ors because despite all the weapons 
they possess, they have failed to 
frighten him into leaving. \ 


] nit*. EMERGENCY Arab summit con- 
& fere nee. escalating resistance in the 
occupied West Bank and the Gulf con- 
flict are the leading stories in the 
press this week. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper, Al-Ra'i 
Al-A’ am hopes (hat the summit will come 
up with crucial and decisive resolutions 
which fulfil the aspirations of Arab 
masses. It says that Arab destiny is now 
up lo the historic decisions which will be 
taken by the Casablanca meeting. 

"In Arab leaders’ recommendations 
u- lhe . whoie of the Arab nation 

which faces dangerous challenges and 
ferocious conspiracies”, writes the Ku- 
waiti paper. 

IL concludes by urging the Arabs to 
abandon their trifling sensitivities as the 
common cause is much bigger than that 
and no agreement can be reached without 
mutual trust. 

The Qatari English- language new- 
spaper. The Gulf Times, writes that the 
Arab nation faces major problems, one of 
which, for example, is Israel’s occupation 
of Arab lands; a problem which alone re- 
quires the convening of a summit with the 
participation of alt. It also remarks that 
the Casablanca meeting constitutes a pur- 
suance of the Fez summit in I 982 which 
came up with a consensus on a peace 
plan. 

The Qatari paper goes on to say that the 
Casablanca conference may adopt a new 
peace plan which could give impetus to 
the UN security council to act on the 
Palestinian question. 

, la conclusion,- the paper voices optim- 
ism about a positive outcome of the Casa- 
blanca summit. 

a new spaper published in 
Ai-Sharja emirate, hails the heroic stead- 
fastness of Palestinians In the occupied 
Arab territories and their determination 
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which sound the alarm about Pretoria’s 
human rights violations and keep silent 
towards Israeli oppressive and racist poli- 
cies in the occupied Arab Land”, writes 
Ad- Dus tour. 

AMU* I newspaper ridicules Syria's 
claim that the emergency Arab summit 
has been called by the United Slates, say- 
ing: How can the US be responsible for a 
summit called to discuss the Palestinian 
question, the Gulf war and Shi’ ite Amal 
movement attacks on Palestinian refugee 
camps in Lebanon. “The summit has 
been called to unify Arab ranks against Is- 
rael and other enemies of the Arab nation 
and in no way could the United Slates be 
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Israeli p,ans - 11 says that these 

“ nfrontation wllh 
The paper describes recent events in ihn 

Palestinians in the occupied lands and set 

SB'S* ^ oad "Clonal base tose??e L a 
springboard for effective struggle 

teeing protection against th? 8 rff ran " 
crawling into the Oulfregion. TherefSf 
the paper adds it hss nora , e ' 

that Arab states 

SSiwsraS 


happy about such meeting”, Ai-Ra‘l ass- 




Jordanian Press 




Ad- Du stour writes about the emergency 
powers enforced by the white minority 
government in South Africa :V’We * of 
“ u ^all °" lh ? whole world to boycott 
South Africa for its racist poliol^s, but we 
JIT® Wally wondering about the! attitude of 
the United States and Western Europe 
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rial for a | m0st all the newspapers Al 
Mclipled^Htorie^ th !> s ! tuation *" the 
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s rael and says it is expected that the go 
t ernmenl is going to tighten its policy at 
- insl the Arabs of the West Bank andGa, 
s Strip and against the Arabs in Israel i 
self. There arc some people in the Km 
5 sset and in the government who demar 
l the imposition or martial law on the Ar< 
. inhabitants of Israel and the prevention i 
i Arab labourers from entering Israel fi 
j work. 

1 The stringent policy which they m 
. talking about so much in these days wi 
i obviously lead to the expulsion of Arab: 
the destruction of houses, forced resii 
i ence “ad banishment and adminUiratii 
■ detention. The paper says the governmei 
had already tried this policy years agoi 
the occupied territories and in South U 
banon. But it has been proved beyor 
doubt that this policy failed ami did n( 
lead to the desired ends. On the contrai 
says the paper, this iron- fist policy in 
creased disturbances and hatred to ware 
Israel 

Writing on (lie same issue Hndasht 
says the call for the imposition of lh 
death penally for terrorists will have dir 
consequences because such arbitrary an 
unjust law will obstruct the pence proces 
in the region and secondly it will inereas 
vengeance acts and operations ugains 
the Jews every time an Arab is sentence 
to death. The paper says, that only com 
prehensive and just peace is the onl 
means to guarantee peace, calm and se 
curity for all. If peace is achieved al 
armed attacks will stop forever, li'i 
therefore incumbent upon the Israeli gov 
eminent lo see ways of making genuim 
and true peace, 

AJ Hamlshmar comments on the Afuli 
violence. It says the attack on Arabs wa 
really serious and will cause undesirabli 
consequences. 'We denounce the abaci 
on innocent Arab citizens who had noth- 
ing to do with the killing incident.” wr- 
ites the paper. Some Israeli personalities 
and politicians, amongst whom are minis- 
ters and Knesset members, shoulder full 
responsibility for the attacks on Arabs as 
they instigated the people of Afula and 
made statements against the Arabs. They 
even uttered threatening statements al- 
though they were duty bound to calm the 
situation in Afula. The paper called on 
Prime Minister Shimon Peres to exert his 
effort for calming the situation and deier- 
ring the Jewish extremists, enemies ot 
peace, and to protect innocent Arabs. 

Kol Haer wrote about the destruction of 
Arab houses, saying that several weess 
ago the Israeli bulldozers destroyed three 
houses belonging lo some people in Beit 
Sourif village near Hebron, by order ot 
the military authorities following 
detention or three young Arabs of Sourii 
accused of killing two Israelis in wu 
Shemesh. 


Last week also, the same build 
destroyed three houses in Arboneh, 
district, after detaining three younj 
of this village on a charge of killin 
Israeli teachers of Afula. The destn 
of houses is in flagrant violation of ti 
raeli law and also of international coi 
lions. ‘ * Destruction of houses is a c 
five punishment and it is not permiti 
punish whole families including chil 
old people and women on the mere gi 
that one of the family members 
committed a crime.” the paper writ 

» •" a AUGUST 


-Search for Peace’: A convincing case 


analysis 


Search for Peace 

by Prince Hassan Bin Tolal. Crown 
prince of Jordan 
Macmillan, London 1984 
Reviewed by Peter Mansfield 

rue FIRST question to be asked of a 
h.wk of Ibis kind Is whether it contributes 
anv fresh insights into the daunting task 
If Arab- Israeli peace- making It passes 
the test rather well. U is true that part or 
he book is a reformulation, in forceful 
U tactful terms, of the Jordanian pps- 
« inon But it is a measure of its quality that 
' i is hardly affected by the events which 
have taken place since it was written, 
such as Likud’s loss of the premiership in 
Israel and the II February Jordan- PLO 
agreement. 

However, some of the most interesting 
thoughts occur in the modern historical 
sketch of Arab political and economic 
ideas. 

Crown Prince Hassan traces the deve- 
lopment from the liberalism/ capitalism 
and parliamentary institutions in the early 
years of independence, through the Arab 
socialism of Nasser ite pan-Arabism to the 
euphoric boom years of the 1970s when 
some held that “super- development” 
would solve all the Arabs' major prob- 
lems. Its resounding failure in Iran should 
have been a warning to everyone. Prince 
Hassan lakes due note of the rise of Isla- 
mic fundamentalism in which he finds the 
egalitarianism, and the Utopian belief in 
the perfectabiiity of man. have much in 
common with Marxism. 

He makes a strong case for Jordan’s 
achievements through a private enterprise 
system combined with strong central plan- 
ning. A senior British Arabist diplomat 
recently differentiated between the “seri- 
ous" economy of Syria, with all its 
obvious imperfections, and the “non- 
serious" economy or Jordan, depending 
for its balance of payments on funds from 



its citizens working abroad. This is surely 
unfair; Jordan is far from having a purely 
remittance economy. 

The extraordinary prosperity of Am- 
man. which has been dented but not des- 
troyed by the current oil recession, is cer- 
tainly due in part to these funds but they 
have not all been diverted into real estate. 
Jordan has shown much sound economic 
management in both public and private 
sectors. Moreover, its heavy investment 
in educaton and health services has 
helped lo create the class of skilled wor- 
kers and professionals who send the re- 
mittances. 

It is the Crown Prince’s treatment of 
the question of Palestinian self-determin- 
ation which is likely to attract most atten- 
tion. To put the matter bluntly; how 
whole-hearted is he in proposing that the 
Palestinians must have a stale of their 
own? It was believed at one time that he 
had no sympathy with the concept at all. 

There is also the point which is so often 
made by Israel and its apologists that (he 
Jordaninn monarchy could always have set 
up an independent Palestinian state in the 


West Bank before 1967. The argument is 
speeious of course; in those days all the 
Arabs were thinking in terms of the total 
liberation of Palestine as their right. The 
West Bankers did not want a separate st- 
ate and the Jordanians would' have been 
condemned by all the Arabs iT they had 
proposed it. 

But, more important. Israel would cer- 
tainly have used it as an excuse to invade 
and occupy the territory on Lhe ground 
that it would present an unacceptable 
threat to the Zionist state — which is 
what it says today. 

Crown Prince Hassan carries conviction . 
when he argues Tor Palestinian self- de- 
termination today. Cynics might say that 
he is anxious to refute the more recent Is- 
raeli argument that Jordan can be the 
Palestinians' homeland. Indeed he makes 
plain that this is one of his motives. And 
why not? No Arab wants the “Jordanian 
solution" to prevail and even the Ameri- 
cans don't appear to support it. 

The prince shows his disappointment 
thal the Reagan Plan was allowed to sink 
into the sand and he is surely right. It can 
be argued, as it is in Damascus, that the 
Americans are never going lo help to- 
wards a political solution. But the Jorda- 
nian argument is that while there is little 
hope, it is still worth trying and that the 
Reagan Plan at Lhe time showed some real 
progress in American thinking. 

The Plan rejected Palestinian indepen- 
dence in favour of a link with Jordan bul 
there is no reason why either Jordanjans 
or Palestinians should accept American 
insistence that one precludes the other. A 
link has already been created in the I 1 
February agreement. IT a Jordanian- 
Palesti nian federal state were to come 
into existence. Palestinian sovereignly in 
the West Bank and Gaza could come later 
if that is what its people want. It would 
mean placing their Lrust in Jordan but 
there is some evidence it would be pre- 
pared to do this if given the choice. This 
book would probably help to reassure 
them. 


Nobel winner on nuclear war and science 


Mohammed Abdul Sahim, Pakistan's 
1979 Nobe! Prize winner for Physics, 
recently attended a conference ip 
Geneva on nuclear war and nuoleni 
proliferation. In a separate quest ion- 
aud-answer session with a Compass 
correspondent, he expressed a scient- 
ist's viewpoint on war. military 
spending and research. 


By Chitra Subramaniam 

GENEVA — Does a physicist’s view of 
J” nuclear debate differ from (hat of the 
fonunon man. considering that physics 
nos been responsible for the birth of nti- 
c lear weapons? 

A: | don't think a physicist's perception 
s very different from thal of a normal 
grson, though it is true that physics has 
responsible for producing this des- 
luctive power. People have been saying 
"scientists should pledge among them- 
ives not to work on these ideas. 

Jhis reminds me of a conversation 
Se ny JB ars ago, when a man called Cor- 
es™- . ° was not a ve ry great scientist, 
th £ Cavendish (Laboratory in 
tish England) and got hold of t Bri- 

. ,««« Paul) Dirac, who was a 
B'sru among us. 

lin* e n«H* d 4° Diraci “ Let us go to see Sta- 

with J 1 ( LT r “ mari -” and tried i ° p |ead 

Pledpp f Dirac) that they should have a 
on. 86 , to wor ^ on these ideas and so 

trouhu aaid t° him in amusement that the 
ists wh^ s lhat il was not the to P scient- 
Po»Pr L*? r , e working on this destructive 
Hiev^l Ut .u he third -c!ass scientist;, and 
line tw e ones who succeeded id get- 
this u fu ^P 008 made. The point of all 
da ss man ^ orsen himself was a third- 

oaitL frt<LX hat aboul the* scientists who 
^together to make the first bomb? 

lory WhA.! Was , a ver X special time in his- 
binatlrtn Hr ? 8a ^ ^ nsl Hitler, you had a corn- 
manpow w' m09t mer >- But even if that 
_ , r had not been brought together 

^u^i985 • : “ 

: a: ; . • . 


then, (he bomb would have been made. It 
might have been delayed by n few years, 
but the thing would hove come. 

The point is that lo use the destructive 
power, you don’t need top-class brains. 

O- Are you saving there is something 
inevitable about this knowledge manifest- 
ing itself in the form or nuclear weapons. 

A: 1 think so. For example, lo think of 
all these weapons for the Strategic 
Defence Initiative (SDI) . I don’t think you 
need really great intellects. 

This is a technological tattle and techn- 



oiogy is not advanced by great scientists. 
They are great technologists who know 
how y to turn something far destruction. 
But the awful thing is that science has got 
mixed up with all these things. 

We are concerned about it, and the only 
thing we can do is to refuse to work on it 
ourselves. But there will be others. 

Thev may not be good scientists, b 
they will be excellent technologists whe 
will^ succeed in putting to use all the prin- 

"^exceptional moment when 
high-level science got mixed a 

technical weaponry. I f some b^yfmds 

military use far our findings, what can 

d °Q: Is basic scientific research suf ferr ng 
because of this accent on militarj 

research? 


Every 

iWeek 



A: Yes. thal is true. The military bud- 
gets of the United Stales. USSR. Britain 
and France remain the same, but fun- 
damental research is downplayed. 

There are 6 per cent cuts in our budgets 
in the United States and 5 per cent cuts 
being requested in Britain. One could 
understand this if the same thing was be- 
ing done with Ihe military budgets. 

If a technological society Is necessary to 
maintain the economies of the West and 
some richer Eastern countries, then our 
science is one of the few which satisfies 
those needs — we are beacons of hope far 
their economies, so it Is a great pity that 
we are' being attacked whereas military 
budgets are not. 

Military spending Is such a stupid thing 
altogether. You have the capacity of 50 
limes overkill for each country: you have 
the capacity of 50 times the factor needed 
to bring on the nuclear winter. 

What is the criterion at which you want 
to stop? The current global war budget is 
around S700 billion per year out of a total 
GNP of SI 2.000 billion. 

What does this military expenditure 
mean in terms of unmet global human 
needs? At least one person In five is trap- 
ped in absolute poverty, a stale of destitu- 
tion so complete that it is silent genocide; 
one-tenth of mankind suffers from dire 
hunger; every minute 30 children die for 
want of food. 

The stark fact is that one- half of man- 
kind's research effort is on military 
research and development. 

Q: Countries in the Third World feel 
that if they have a bomb, they have bar- 
gaining power. Comment? 

A: Well. In the Third World China has 
the bomb, and what it does to them Is for 
you lo determine. Has this made China a 
bigger power than it would have been 
without the bomb? 

1 think a bomb will only be useful within 
our own quarrels, not globally. I suppose 
the India-Pakistan situation is a difficult 
one. as is the case between Argentina- 
Brazil. 


By Dr, Nabil EbSharif. 

. ..lil ? , - .; ! i i ill.'IMM ■■■»■■ ■ ■ - -l y* . : ■ 

The 40 th 

A- bomb 
anniversary 

IT WAS the sixth of August 1945, 
forty years ago when the city of Hiro- 
shima in Jupun was awakened al 8. IS 
u ni to horrifying scenes ami sounds of 
death and destruction with proportions 
that were yet unknown lo humanity. 
Three days Inter the city of Nagasaki 
was almost wiped out of the world's 
inup by an American plutonium- based 
bomb. 

In Hiroshima, estimates of the num- 
ber killed in the blast mid the immedi- 
ate aftermath have ranged from 
7 8.000 to 140.000, according lo vari- 
ous sources. The same is true of Naga- 
saki. where 27,000 lo 70.000 people 
I are estimated lo have been killed by the 
I second bomb. Furthermore. 340.000 
I died over the fallowing five years from 
I radiation poisoning and other effects 
I of exposure to the blasts. 

| The two cities ure now solemnly 
I remembering the catastrophic events 
I of that horrible week of early August 
I 1945 by inviting mayors from 24 cities 
I all over the world. Also musicians 
1 from 14 countries are going to parli- 
I eipale in remembering Lhe victims of 
I Ihe blasts. But the most important 
I question on the minds of many people 
I nil over the world this week is: What 
I can wc do to promote nuclear disar- 
| manic nt. and what should be done so 
| that the tragedies of Hiroshima and 
I Nagasaki will not be repeated? 

1 The catastrophic events of 1945 
I might have signalled the end of World 
I War II, bul they have also marked the 
I turning point of a new. potentially dan- 
I ge rous. nuclear age. And if we realize 
I that the world has now more than 
I 50.000 nuclear weapons, each one of 
I them is thousands of Limes fnr more 
I destructive than the bomb dropped on 
I Hiroshima, we could begin lo undcr- 
I stand the terrifying proportions of our 
I dilemma in the present nuclear age. 

| Furthermore, it has been taken for 
I granted up till now that the A-bomb 
1 kills people and cause devastation in 
I three major ways: Extremely high tem- 
I peratures. Ihe blast itself and radia- 
■ lion. But American scientists have 
I started talking about o fourth ex- 
I Ireniely dangerous side-effect which 
I they call “nuclear winter”. And this 
I phenomenon simply refers to the for- 
I mation of clouds above the devastated 
I area as a result of the accumulation of 
I soot, dust and debris. The cloud for- 
I mation which could last far weeks, or 
I even months, is going to trigger, ac- 
I cording to Lhe theory, rapid drops in 
1 temperature going as low as minus 50 
I degrees centigrade. ‘ 

I The nuclear threat is indeed serious 
I and real. During his short term of Pre- 
I sidency. Mr Nixon has recently admit- 
I ted that he had thought of using the 
I atomic bomb far four limes, and only 
I changes at the last minute stopped him 
I from ordering a nuclear attack. The 
I two superpowers seem to be continuing- 
I in their attempts lo secure what they 
I call their national security through a 
I heated stockpiling of nuclear weapons. 

I It is indeed quite ironic thal Lhe 
I world is observing this year the 40tli 
I anniversary of both the establishment 
I of the United Nations, and the first use 
I of an atomic bomb. The question re- 
I mains: Is the world going to make a 

I choice of peace or total destruc- 

: I tion? 
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By Kalhy Kukt.sh 

Special in The Star 

WHAT CAUGHT my attention 
while watching a documentary 
film on the 1980 Czechoslovak 
Spailakiad — a Ircntciiduus sum- 
mer festival of mass physical 
education — was not only the el- 
egant put terns formed on the 
Prague Strahov Stadium by thou- 
sands of people performing as 
one. but rather the thong lit of 
the detailed organization and the 
heavy workload that must have 
gone into such n fantastic accom- 
plishment. 

What exactly is the Sparta- 
kind? To describe it as merely a 
display of mass gymnastics js not 
enough. It is an event for which 
thousands work hard in order to 
participate and lens of thousands 
look forward to seeing. It com- 
bines physical fitness, gymnast- 
ics. innovative choreography and 
colour — carried out by people of 
all walks of life and age. 

Tile youngest participant tak- 
ing part at the 1985 Czechoslo- 
vak Spartakiad in June was a 20 
month old girl, who along with 
her mother performed cheerful 
and light gymnastic movements 
within the mot hers- preschoolers 
group. The oldest was a 74 year 
old man who was participating 
for the fourth time, and hopes to 
continue as long as he can. 

In between llieso two were 
186.000 children, adolescents 
and adults, all participating 
within their own age group. 

The half-hour documentary 
film of the previous Spartakiad 
was shown at the residence of 
Czechoslovak Charge d’ Affaires 
in Amman Dr Emil Hrusecky, to 
an audience of two. myself and 
Mrs Jarmlla Pohl, who has taken 
part in this oncc-every rive- year 
eve lit since it began back in 
1955. Mrs Pohl is one of the 
hundreds who work behind the 
scenes. Her job. as a teacher in 
gymnastics, is to train a number 
or adolescent girls for Spartakiad 
participation. Wluit this job 
means to her is clear. •‘Those 
arc my girls. “ slie commented 
with Enthusiasm and pride, 
pointing to the screen where a 
large group of l 5 - 18 year old 
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No one Is too young for Czechoslovakia's Spartakiad 

girls, wearing the 1980 outfits 

of purple leotards, were moving " 

with grace and agility to the beat 
of music. 

Mrs Pohl trained a new batch of 
adolescent girls for the 1985 
Spartakiad but unfortunately was [■ 
not in Czechoslovakia for the 
event as she had followed her 
husband to Amman, where he is 
currently working aL the Minis- 
try of Public Works. But she was 
very happy to share her exper- 
ience of working with the Sparta- 
kiad with Star readers. Prepara- 
tions for a new Spartakiad begin 
as soon ns the previous one is 
finished. They involve an in- 
dcptii evaluation of the previous 
event and the development of 
completely new ideas for the 
next one. 

Once the outlines for choreo- M rK r<»-mii n d ■< 
graphy and music are made, a Jarmlla Pohl 

process which takes about three training daily, a week before the 
years, they are submitted to a event, participants from all over 
national comnmiee for approval. Czechoslovakia are gathered in 
Four choreographers are then Prague and familiarize the nisei- 
selected to carry out the difficult ves with the stadium site AUhe 
task or drawing in detail every same lime over 1.000 medical 
single step length and timing or staff, television crewmen and 

?n°n e nT m f ° r C8Ch melre ° f the Journalists are prepari^ for the 
60,000 square metre Strahov event. 

Stadium in Prague. _ 

signed 1 * 8 "* “' S ° “ rcr “" y de ‘ “o„ 0l 2 7 " June "Si* Wcl'ik 

8 ed - Czechoslovak local time with 10 

Then, when the Spartakiad is faTs^M 
only one year nway, trainers be? dren mui l 

Bin their jobs as about 1 . 5 mill- tribute to youth and Sffiit? Th? 

ion people enroll as trai nees a nd second dav so w nine «, f i lit J« he 
potential participants. A little p i n y S which SvmMbM 
over one tenth or the number Maceful life of S'^, , lhe 
would be selected as summer ap- These two nroffrJmmJL° Ulllry ‘ 
preaches. Schools and com, mm- repealed™ aKdToT,™ 
ity centres prepare entrants for .... „ ,une * 

local and district Spartakiads } he . Spartakiad also is the in- 
vvhich determine those fit for ?, pira, ‘£" for mati y other activi- 
participation. tles - These include festivals or 

One hour of training twice n ^ 
week (hen turns into one hour of for the disabled, marches^ 8 


islic events and Friendship 
Evenings at which foreign and 
local professional gymnastics 
perform, and thousands of art- 
ists, either in groups or individ- 
ually present performances and 
exhibitions. 

“Spartakiads are something 
very special for all those who 
participate. It is such a tremend- 
ous inexpressible feeling, and 
the utter and whole satisfaction 
one has afterwards can not be 
pul in words." says Mrs Pohl. 

Mrs Pohl says the rule of once 
a participant, always a partici- 
pant applies for many, and it 
slays in the family. Her 28 year 
old daughter who is a hydrologist 
by profession, is following her 
mother’s path and has this year 
participated in the mothers — 
preschoolers group with her six 
year old son and maybe one dav, 
Mrs Pohl's 32 year old son, a 
doctor, will also join the crowd 
with his family. 

Audiences, it seems, share 
ineir enthusiasm. Tickets are 
sold months before the event 
takes place and many fight for 
hckcls and seals as about a one 
million people allend the four 
days. 


Jordan’s, and the Middle 
East’s first salon has mr 
opened to celebrate the occasion 
the Browns with their children 
Robin and Safla and (be 

Moores, joined Hamraam and 
Ghada Shawwa’ for dinner at 
the Shawwa’ residence. Also 
there were Ublb NashasblU, 
who has now gone off to work in 
Jerusalem, and Muhammad Shi- 
ban. 

Chris and Angela, are highly 
impressed with their first visit to 
Jordan.' We like very much what 
we have seen of Jordan so fir 
and most of all its beautiful sun 
say the two very tanned ladies 
who came to Amman from Lon- 
don. 


• A pair of beautiful, and very 
slim, Brazilian ladies Chris 
Brown and Angela Moore, have 
arrived in Amman to join their 
husbands, Graham and David, 
who have been here for the past 
couple of months establishing a 
branch of the world famous Sil- 
houtte organization. 

Silhoutte salons have made 
their reputation with a slimming 
programme which has proved to 
be both safe and very effective. 




Exhibition 

^rs^our^S ? 1 Ce " <rC presents ‘ La Mer: Lfn Nouvcl Un- 
Contlnues until Thursday 29 August 

Films 


7o7o A r!f rlca i 11 Presents 'Manhattan* (93 mins) a 

Keaton™ 1 ” slarring Woody A,len » Meryl Streep and Diane 

Thursday 8 August at 7.00 pm. 

TWnv 1 1 V “W a 1 960 film Starring Spencer 

Tracey, Frederic March and Gene Kelly. 

Monday 12 August at 7.00 pm. 

The J r ®* lch Cultural Centre presents ‘ La Mort en ce Jar din* a 
1956 film by Luis Bunuel starring Simone Signoret. 

Thursday 8 August at 7 . 45 pm 

' h^Iarle Octobre 1 a 1 958 film by Jullen Davlvler slarring Da- 
nicle Darrieux and Bernard filler. 8 

Saturday 1 0 August at 7.45 pm. . ■ : 
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Friends of Archaeology 


being Investigated by a jointly bv tMma fr™,v 80 a, ? dare 

dffiaSSHSfiSMies 

campus at 10.00 am. edge ° r Yarmou k University 

a h.t of scarf and cLror t able^kin8 b Zf, Plenty of water, 

Lecture 


• Artist Diana Shamounki Is off 
enjoying her annual summer ho- 
liday. With husband George and 
children Nadine, Vfanne andTt- 
rlq she is enjoying the museums 
and galleries of Paris and will 
follow this up with a visit to her 
family in the United States. 

Diana's only problem is that 
she is, as usual when she 
travels, homesick for Jordan and 
longing to be back home. 

• Members of the AUB Alumni 
Club got together last month and 
the club now has its new board of 
directors. Club President is ft* 
rouk Abu Jabcr, with Vice- 
President Youslf Sukkar, Secret- 
ary Moussn Anz and Treasurer 
George Twal making up the rest 
of the board. 

And just this week, the dub 
held a reception which gave new 
members the chance to gel ac- 
quainted. 


• Poet, man of letters and 
broadcaster Said Elissa arrived 
in Jordan this week on a special 
material gathering assignment 
for the BBC Arabic Service. 

The BBC asked Mr Elissa, who 
spent more than two dec*"” 
with the Arabic Service at tne 
Bush House in London, to mas* 
a two- week visit to Amman ana 
Damascus. His brief is tog«'“ 
touch with authors, poett an 
short story writers with a view ‘ 
obtaining literary contribution* 
for broadcasting in the Aram 
Service. 

Programmes for which Mr 
Elissa will be collecting material 
include cultural talk {broaocas* 
on Mondays at 1730 GMJh 
world of literature (Tuesdays ai 
1730), book review ( WedneS’ 
days at 1730), men and id" 5 
(Thursdays at 1730) and shon 
story (Saturdays at 1745) 

The BBC Arabic Service is on 
the air daily between 0345 an 
0545 and 1255 and 2000 
times are GMT) and may 
heard on frequencies includirtf 
4 1 7 metres medium wave t f * 
KHZ) and on short waves jh 
19, 25 and 31 metre bauds. 


. All the staff members uf the 
Catholic Rdicr Services I CRSI 
were there to share in the fun aL 
a narty held in their new offices 
last week to celebrate a total of 
10 happy occasions. 

First occasion, of course, was 
.he CRS move from Jehel 
Luweibdeh ioJebcl Amman. The 
new offices are located between 
Hie fourth and fifth circle, be- 
Iiind the Ammoun Training 
Hotel. 

Another happy occasion and 
f n o Jess important was the return 
1 jfJAMurphy, Assistant Country 
representative of CRS. after his 
annual vacation in Canada and 
ihe US. 

During the parly. Sister Leona 
Donahue, Country representa- 
tive of CRS in Jordan managed to 
announce all the ten occasions 
for which the party was held in 
her talk to ihe staff members. 

There were three Birthdays 
which fell in the same week, 
those of Sister Leona herself. 
Miss Sawsan Karadslieh and Mr 
Aaloln Sousou. Miss Diana Bat - 
shown, executive secretary at 
CRS was celebrating her en- 
gagement to Mr Jamal Safndt. 
Mrs Majida Shaban was happy 
because she is going to be a 
mother for the third time. Ma- 
jida is hoping for a boy because 
she says this time is her lust 
chance. 

New employee Mrs Laila Mu- 
rad, who was celebrating her 
joining the CRS staff, soon re- 
sponded to the relaxed atmos- 
phere of the occasion and fell at 
home with the ’oldlimers*. as 
did two visiting CRS staffers 
from the West Bank, whose vi- 
sits made up the total of ten rea- 
sons for a smile. 


• Famous painters from around 
Jhe world gathered recently ut an 
important meeting organised by 
fe renowned Cnfe de In Paix in 
raris. A Iota! of 2 1 5 painters 
irom over 70 countries were 
wre for an exhibition which 
wlebraled the theme ‘A moment 
« peace at the Care de la Paix'. 

The inaugural cocktail party 
m Place at the Grand Hotel 



I f 

ti w* 


in 


A moment of peace at the Cafe de la Paix 


Inlei -Continental Paris in Lhe 
presence of personalities from 
various fields such as arts, cul- 
ture and diplomacy, as well as 
critics and collectors. 

The paintings have been on 
show to the public throughout 
July and August within lhe salon 
Opers. a classified historical 
monument, and will later be ex- 
hibited in lnler- Continental 
Hotels throughout the world. 


• For the third consecutive year. 
Inter-Continental has been 
named Best Overseas Hotel 
Chain at Britain's annual Hotel 
of the year Awards, sponsored 
by Ihe country’s leading business 
magazine. Executive Travel, and 
Expolol, the largest booking 
agency in Ihe United Kingdom. 
The award was based on overall 
excellence among international 
hotel companies. 

Individual lnler- Continental 
properties were also honoured. 
The Hotel Athnacum Inter- 
Continental earned a runner-up 
award in the category of Best 
Hotel in Europe, while the Inter- 
Continental London was a 
runner-up in lhe category of Best 
Hotel in the United Kingdom. In 
the division of Best Economy 


Hotel in the United Kingdom, 
the Forum Hotel London earned 
a runner-up award. 

The results of Ihe annual Hold 
of the Year Awards were based 
on a survey which requested re- 
commendations Tor each award 
category from Executive Travel’s 
50,000 readers and 13.000 of 
Expotel’s frequent business 
travelers. 

The six year-old Executive 
Travel Magazine is published 
monthly for frequent inter- 
national business travelers, com- 
pany (ravel managers and 1ATA 
travel agents in the United King- 
dom. It is also carried aboard 20 
international airlines and avail- 
able at key United Kingdom 
hotels. Its circulation in the 
highest among Britain's business 
magazines. 

Expotel. Europe's largest in- 
dependent hotel reservations 
service, makes over 30,000 
bookings per year for inter- 
national clients. 

A subsidiary of Grand Metro- 
politan PLC, one of the largest 
diversified companies in the Un- 
ited Kingdom, Inter-Continental 
Hotels operates 97 hotels in 46 
countries in Europe. Latin Am- 
erica. the Middle East, the Far 
East, Lhe United Stales and Ca- 
nada. 



By Henry Arnold 

Week commencing 8 August, 1985 


Passive smokers 

SEVERAL WEEKS ago I wrote about smokers' courtesy to 
non-smokers around them and of how people who don't care 
for cigarettes often find themselves inhaling smoke from oth- 
ers, thus becoming passive smokers. Although I approached 
the subject from the perspective of social niceties, it is much 
more serious than that. Passive smoking can and does harm 
the health of the individual. 

The recent findings of an American study on passive smok- 
ing and possible links tu cancer indicate that people wlm 
spend long periods living with cigarette smokers may be at 
greater risk of developing n wide range or cancers — not just 
lung cancer. 

Researchers from (he National Institute of Environmental 
Health- Sciences questioned more than 500 cancer palienls 
about their association with smokers — cither with parents or 
spouses — and compared their results with a control group 
which had similar jobs and smoking habits. 

The results or the study which was published in the pres- 
tigious British medical magazine The Lancet make surprising 
reading. Although the researchers, true scientists, admit that 
the study requires further confirmation from similar surveys, 
they point out Ihe results suggest a strong link between 
cancer and passive smoking. 

People who had lived for long periods with either a parent 
or spouse who smoked had a 1 .4 times higher chance of con- 
tracting cancer than those people who had not. Where sub- 
jects had lived with two smokers the risk increase^ to 2.3 
times those with no exposure, and those who lived with three 
or more smokers had a 2.6 times greater chance of contract- 
ing cancer, and results applied also to those who had been 
smokers themselves. 

The increased cancer risk applied not only to those cancers 
normally associated wiLh smoking, such as lung and throat 
cancer, but to a whole range of cancers. Those who were ex- 
posed to three smokers or more had the following increased 
risk factors: for leukaemia a 6.8 limes greater chance, for 
breast cancer 3.3 times and 3.4 times Tor chances of con- 
tracting cervical cancer. 

Paradoxically, while passive smokers inhale less tobacco 
smoke than smokers, the amount that they do lake in is ri- 
cher in toxic chemicals. Side- stream smoke has three limes 
as much benzo- a- pyrene, six times the toluene and up to 50 
times more dimethylnilrosaminc as that inhaled by smokers. 

Past studies had revealed lhe toxic byproducts of eignreiic 
smoke in non-smokers’ blood, urine and saliva, and this in- 
cluded not only adulls. but children also. 

T he authors of this study pointed out that the overall cancer 
risk of lhe subjects in the study “rose steadily and signifi- 
cantly with each additional member or the household who 
smoked over the individual's lifetime.” 

Smokers are not jusL making the air smelly for those 
around them, they arc raising the chances that their friends 
and family will get cancer. That Is far from being socially 
nice. 


CAPRICORN — December 21st to 
January 19th 

A 1 home, a relative could show slight op* 
Pillion to your choice of a friend, so you 
will have to be very tactful. You will be in- 
vited out at the weekend, with a member of 
!, sex, and you will enjoy this 

much indeed. You may find yourself 
[ed up in a little jealousy some lime during 
‘"is coming week, due to a chance remark, 
ik w 1 ? ult * do well to keep a level head, and 
nis should prove lo be Tar from a serious 
mailer. 

^^ARIUS — January 20th to Febru- 

eou,d receive exirs encourage me ni 
.hi** 0 "*?** y°u are strongly attracted to 
a rh^r ,^ e should look good to you. and 
rniina-Pil alm °sphorc should prevail all 
Tina™- , s .should be a particularly good 
deckiv ^ peri °d (or you. brought about by a 
In •« n ' n your favour where someone 
Tafcpn , l ?d UBnl l a l position is concerned. 
anM i all /ound, you appear lo have quite a 
^ week in most direertons. 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20tli 

During this coming week, you would be 
very well advised not to take a colleague at 
work too much into your confidence regard- 
ing any of your future plans, for you could 
find that they arc not all that reliable. In ihe 
social field, your coming week should be 
very entertaining, due lo the facl that you 
will rind yourseir extremely popular with 
members of the opposite sex. and one per- 
son in particular, whom you are very tend 
of. will be paying you a lot of attention. 

TAURUS — April 21 st to May 20tli 

Both socially, and at home, you could 
make some very promising progress during 
this coming week, by allowing your perso- 
nality to come to Ihe fore, but more espe- 
cially in a romantic direction. In the work- 
ing field, you would be very well advised to 
lake Ihe opportunity to impress a person 
who likes you. ter their good opinion or you 
can be extremely useful to you in helping to 
better your position at a later date. 


Pi Sore „ . . GFM1NI — May 21st to June 20th 

20 th ~ Februar > r I9th t0 March U1LIV1 

The indicatinne . & close friend could find themselves in a 

W0« be offSK » L m H| * OU Could V " y Qliahidirr cully during this coming week. 

-SaP* 


CANCER — Juue 21st to July 21st 

A loved one could be railier successful at 
work during this coming week, but do 
remember that they will need the benefli of 
your advice and assistance. The past gen- 
erosity and kindness to n close friend could 
well be rewarded, through their meeting up 
with a stroke of good luck. You could avoid 
friction at home during this coming week, 
by remembering (he little things. Finuncos 
should lake a turn very much for the belter. 

LEO — July 22 nd to August 21st 

You would be very well advised not lo be- 
live all you hear at work during this coming 
week. You should use your initiative, and 
you should Find that you will receive much 
praise from a person in a superior position. 
Make sure that you gel all your important 
jobs completed early in Ihe week, so that 
you will be able lo enjoy lhe entertainment 
and relaxation which will be coming ai the 
weekend. Heallliwisc. you should be feeling 
very fit now. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 
21st 

The portents are that you could find your- 
self on the move quite a bit during this com- 
ing week, and reeling very energetic, but at 
the same lime, you should be getting a lot 
accomplished in a satisfying manner. Be 
verv ambitious with your plans regarding a 
member or the opposite sex. whom you are 
strongly attracted to, and just ignore the 
criticism of another person. Where social 
affairs are concerned, you appear lo have a 
very busy period. 


8 AUGUST IS* 6 l 




LIBRA — September 22 nd to October 
22 nd. 

You may find that you have lo face up to a 
small crisis In the domestic field some time 
during this coming week, due to the inter- 
ference of a well meaning, but thoughtless 
relative. A friend who has borrowed money 
from you on a few occasions in the past, 
may yc( again ask you for another loan. You 
must be really firm this time, and say no. 
for you are not helping them in this way. 
and could result in losing their friendship. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1 st 

Try to keep your week quietly to routine if 
you possibly can. and do avoid having harsh 
words with a loved one, for their unusual 
actions should be made clear lo you by (lie 
end of this week. Where your working life 
Is concerned, you may not be completely in 
agreement with someone during this week, 
but do not let this slop you from forging 
ahead with your plans, for you should have 
quite a lot of success in this field. ‘ 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

The indications are that you could be plea- 
santly surprised by showing a little sympa- 
thy and tolerance to another person around 
you during this week, who has been rather 
irritable just lately. They love you very 
much but have been living on their nerves 
too. much. A small windfall could come your 
way now, and you should find that you are 
able to purchase something which you have 
been wanting for quite some lime past. 
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Starkids 



Mohammad Yousef sent this beautiful picture of a n„oL 
bask) ne In n non l * ock of cranes swimming and 

8 P Mohammad Is In the 3rd Preparatory Class at the B/P School. 

■— — — Thank you Mohammad. 


Omar and the w nlve s 

By Hamdan Al-Haj 
Star Staff Writer 

SSiW ST !“*»^e h ^„fXher 8 d e s "„';? 

avrttt ° n,y to reaiisc * h »* e 


FOR OVER two months, 
Omar went about his duties 
without any problems and 
Uieru were also no in- 
cidents or wolves or tigers 
attacking shepherds or 
their sheep. 

\ut, Omar was not satis- 
fied nnd the idea of having 1 
to fool the villagers once 
more kept tossing in his 
mind At first he hesitated 
and decided to forget about 
it all but hi lei he felt he 
was bored and it seemed to 
him that to fool the villag- 
ers wa6 his only means or 
entertaining himself. 

So. he began thinking of 
a plan through which he 
could feign an attack by 
wolves so the villagers 
would least suspect he was i 
once again fooling them. 
Un this occasion. Omar : 
deliberately tore fils : 
dresses and made himself 
dirty. He then ran ns fast 

*■ he could towards the 
village shouting and crying j 
fpr help. He claimed the 


had already killed 
nan the number of his 
sheep. When the villagers 
saw Omar s tattered dress, 
they were fully convinced 
thru he hud really had mi 
encounter with a wolf 
Without wasting any 
time, the men in the vill- 
age, took their guns, bows 

?.!l d ? rr ,? vs . aild beaded for 
the field with Omar lead- 
ing them to show the exact 
spot where the ‘attack’ 
took place. 

.But. just as it was pre- 
viously, the field was quiet 
and there was no sign of 

?e n ali^H C M Wh6n 
realized the anger of the 

villagers, he ran into the 

!hpm y u Sh and ,ft dghed at 
them. However, none of 

jne men spoke a word to 
Omar and silently they all 
trooped back to the village. 

eaV„f W f£ apparent th at 

each of them had vowed 

J° deceived -.1 or 

fooled for the third time. 

It was not long after this 


?£? 0mar ms t0 

— of L effe , cts of his folly. 
One hot aiternoon, while 
Omar s sheep were grazing 
five big wolves appeared 
Tram the thick toieTta r ? 

a/" e r fie,d . and *5> 

straight for the fattest 
s «ep When Omar "aw 

this, he ran as fast as h# 

eould and shouted fo? 

- »t! P ’ time in tears. He 
hk C «? d the village and to ld 
met. S ° ry l ° everyone he 

him Ut c 110 ^ ne lisle ned to 
uni Everybody who heard 

him astde^d 

nt-vei took him serious 
Omar swore that this time 
ho was serious and that he 

V H eTh i e r° IVeS hil ”»eir. 

'ould no n ' ms and lears 
people. “I L0nvin< * the 

. Meanwhile, more wolves 

knied d flQ he f ‘ rst five and 
Mlled as many sheep as 

o 16 k c ? uld ‘ 0mar C0uld not 
go back to the field to fight 

the wolves alone. The next 
morning, he went to see 
whnt remained of his 

mnl P fi nd r he saw thfl t al- 

of them had been 
killed save a few young 

Back to the village 

?_X swore that hence- 

ton h ’ „ he wuld "either, 
tool anyone nor lie 

SjJK i foolishness and 

ttep eaS C0Sthlm al ‘ 



WHAT CAN WE MAKE 
FROM MILK? 

PLASTIC 8 ' ARE new materials which have in com- 
55? ei £ res, slance to water, the ease with which 
they can be moulded when heated, and their strength. 

mnm/tt? cases 4 lI ) ey are «*plucing wood, china and 
ware °c ther "J ate ™ ls 1,la t we have used for many 
L ar ?‘ oome plastics are made from casein, which it 
?®V S . fron ; skimmed milk. The milk is turned to 
junket by the addition ol essence of rennet, and is 
}?*" Wfl shed to remove the fat. It is dried on large 
Sf®]? a “ d Seated with a chemical known as formalde- 
harden it. After this the plastic can be 
mat « d u darved and pm to a hundred uses, from 
nmkrUu hijttons and knitting needles, to buckles and 
hAPanti 8 # handles. This plastic is particularly useful 
!} ca, l ^ m a*-*hincd. " One form of plasticis 
_ n j made 1 J*to slabs which look exactly like marble 
and are used for decorating bathrooms. 

^ st of the “ plastics” is really bakelile. 
named after a »e igiun chemist. This is made with phe- 
* J , Lriv . rrom coal tar, and fonmildcliydc to pro- 
resm - On being healeil. this resinous powder is 
n ni ? l V dctl !l » d it is widely used for insulating. 
^ w. r n l,bSlai,Ccs can lx ' ndileil io i lie powder, such as 
, ‘ , , 1 v a ,,d 11 hundred diffeicnl types of moulding 

2SS, “ cod - Mastics are easily coloured with suitable 
MP £5? C ?* aiu lrt ‘ d:, y almost anything from a motor 

hPHiP/i^o U !- a cl, P oan be pressed out of these 
heated plastics by machinery. 
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World Cup 1986: The sport that sells 


sport 


By Keir Radnedge 

Compass Fealures 

LONDON — In the run-up to the 
World Cup finals in Mexico next 
war perhaps soccer should be 
commemorating a pioneer called 
James Lang. 

Lang wasn't an explorer or po- 
litician — he worked in a Glas- 
gow shipyard, but while still in 
his teens lost an eye in an ac- 
cident. Lang left the shipyard 
and discovered he could earn his 
living, far more enjoyably. by 
playing football. 

This was 100 years ago, and 
the football Lang played was a 
rugged scramble. 

The crossbar was just being in- 
troduced. and the only tactic was 
10 men forward. 1 0 men back. 
Passing was undreamed of. 
When a team had the ball, it was 
dribbled forward in a massed 
charge like a rugby scrum. 

The rules were laid down at 
Cambridge University and the 
public schools, but in the fields 
and meadows of Britain the game 
was being taken over by working 
men. who were given a half-day 
off work on Saturdays, and 
sometimes on Wednesdays, by 
enlightened employers. 

The matches drew spectators 
who paid a few pence to watch 
Ihe beginnings of a sporting, so- 
cial and recreational revolution 
which was to sweep the world. 

Those pe n n i e s made all (he 
difference — money was being 


WEIGHT CONTROL is one ol' 
the major problems in today's 
world. The reasons for becoming 
overweight are briefly: less phy- 
sical activity; higher .standard of 
living; more leisure time: in- 
creased median iznl ion; lack of 
knowledge about weight control 
information; lack of motivation 
and determination with regard to 
Ihe pracLice of weight control. 

To effectively control weight, 
'he person should possess thor- 
ffl, 6h knowledge about the mech- 
anisms involved. And a clear 
understanding of the scientific 
approach to the methods advised 
for reducing weight. The scicnli- 
ic terms are often misinlcrprc- 
or understood. 

An Obese and an overweight 
individual 

is significant to distinguish 
Between the terms '“obese” and 
8ii overweight person. Resear- 
Lners indicate that the average 
Percentage of body fat ( 20 years 
iQ) implicates approximately I 2 
Percent for men and 20 per cent 
w women. Experts say that: 
ir a quick estimate of “obesity' 
aesired, one can measure the 
?!„ " ,n oF fat al lhe ba ck of the 
arm ' n the area of the tri- 
th?* S J 1U,SC * e • 1° addition, if 
s measurement is in excess of 
”njm for men or 25 mm for 
fbese subjects can 
n tt i, C ° nsidered “obese”. These 
ale oa , are normal for coilcge- 
* An obsese is une 
tionn? L2 1 ® xces sive accumula- 
qiiesiin^r ^ al “ wh mh raises the 

avcracf. 0 w ^ al tlie nt,rma l or 
vcr age amount of body fat is. 

allt n n l ver )?' ei P hl P e «on is usu- 
more 1 0 P C1 cent or 

Ml * - h,s des ‘i'ed weight, 
this casei 3 V s desired weight in 
.field d a e S n^ me ® XPCr{S in ,hc 
“One a» nC u! ie 1x51 weight as: 
reels Jin w . hlcl1 the individual 

J3\ SL l ?°5 s wc "- ia 

llon.v s F at, 8»e and infec- 

terliSiaViS^A lrai . ncd a * hides. 
PiayersS .American footbal l 
look builders would 

these- S 1im ^Y er weighted' ' . by 
Oiislv- ir ^i mpt,0ns - Simpltane- 
• ,« , We analyze the case, we 


THE WORLD Soccer Cup tournament In Mexico, now less 
than a year away, Is not just a sporting celebralion hut a lu- 
crative opportunity for big business. The competition Is just 
55 years old, but Ihe commercial promise of the sport can be 
traced back more than a century,' to a Scotsman. 


gathered in, and could be paid 
out. Professionalism was offi- 
cially recognized in 1885, but 
most leading dubs had been pay- 
ing their better players for years. 

The first was Janies Lang, who 
went to Sheffield Wednesday 
from Third Lanark in October 
1876 as the first player to earn a 
regular wage from the game. 

More than a century later, 
football is a worldwide game 
combining recreation, romance 
and big business — television re- 
plays. miilion-doilar sponsors, 
agents and personal managers 
for top players. 

It will reach its four- yearly cli- 
max in Mexico City’s vast Aztec 
Stadium on Sunday. 29 June. 
1 986, the date and venue for its 
greatest single event, Lhe final of 
the World Cup. 

The game will be watched by 
some 100.000 people in the sta- 
dium and 600 million on televi- 
sion around Ihe world. 

Soccer's appeal is recognized 
and exploited by big business and 
politicians. That's why Spain 
was prepared to spend more than 
t60 million (S80 million) pre- 
paring for and staging the Iasi 
tournament in 1982. 

Thai’s also why multi nationals 
such as Seiko, JVC, Metaxa and 


Adidas spend millions putting 
their name on any products 
which can be linked, however te- 
nuously, with the World Cup. 

But there's a genuine glory 
about the Cup, loo. 

More than any other country it 
is special for Brazil, the first 
nation to win Lhe trophy three 
times: In 1 958 in Sweden, in 
1962 in Chile, and in 1970 
when Mexico first staged the fin- 
als. 

Poor boys such as the black 
i aside- le ft Pe le . perhaps 1 he 
greatest player of all lime, cer- 
tainly lhe most famous and in- 
fluential, became household 
names around the world. 

The World Cup has spawned 
films, TV documentaries and an 
endless stream of books, it was 
almost a national disaster in Bra- 
zil recently when a library boast- 
ing 15.000 career photographs 
of Pele burned down. 

Pele won a World Cup- 
winner's medal with Brazil when 
lie was just 1 7, scoring two brill- 
iant goals in the 5-2 final win 
over Sweden in Stockholm. 

But it was Brazil's next-door 
neighbour which was actually the 
first winner of the World Cup. 


Uruguay, to the south of Bra- 
zil, financed and organized the 
first finals in 1930. The Uru- 
guayans were Olympic champi- 
ons and the World Cup coincided 
with the centenary of the coun- 
try's independence. 

Sixteen nations took part, only 
four of them from Europe. In 
I 930 the Atlantic was crossed by 
ship, and few European football- 
ers could afford to make the 
journey. 

The 1 6 teams were divided 
into groups of four. The group 
winners met in the semi-finals, 
where Uruguay pul six goals past 
the United Stales and Argentina 
scored six against Yugoslavia. 

The South American neigh- 
bours met in a final or such pas- 
sion that the 70,000 fans were 
searched for firearms as they 
entered (he stadium. 

Uruguay came back from 2-1 
down to win 4-2, but that was its 
— and South America's — last 
triumph until i 950. 

Italy, with Benito Mussolini's 
enthusiastic backing, won in 
1934 and 1938 before World 
War II imposed a 12-year break 
between tournaments. 

The origins of the conflict al- 
ready had their effect on foot- 
ball: The Austrians withdrew 
from the 1938 finals after their 
country was annexed by HiLler's 
Third Reich and their best play- 
ers were recruited to play for 
Germany. 


Scientific approach 
to weight control 


infer that this excess weight is in 
Ihe form of muscular develop- 
ment and that the “'body fat- 
ness" is usually low. It is not 
how heavy a person is. but how 
much Tat he carries und how 
much he adds arc important to 
evaluate. In general, however, 

• “overweight and obesity must be 
disassociated in order to be 
understood properly.” 

Food requirements 

There are three basic charac- 
terization of ” foodstuff: Fats; 
carbohydrates: and proteins. Fat 
makes up about 35 per cent of 
the average human diet. Fat is 
found in butter, oil, margarine, 
meal. milk, chocolates and nuts. 
Experts confirm that: ” Moder- 
ate deposits of fat in the body 
tissues serve as a reserve fuel 
supply, and some deposits are 
necessary for the support and 
protection of certain vital or- 
gans.” In addition, researchers 
continued to remind people that 
"excessive deposits may result 
in added stress on the heart and 
joints and can result in decre- 
ased functioning of the body. 

In relation to the carbohydrate 
role, experts define it as a: 
"Major source of energy lor the 
body.” Also, it makes up about 
one hair of the typical diet, and 
referred to as starch and sugar. 
High carbohydrate could be 
found in: Fruits, milk, bread, 
and potatoes. 

Thirdly, protein is also needed 
to build, repair, and organize 
the cells* functions. It is found 
in: Meat, poultry, fish eggs, 
milk, cheese, and bread. 15 per 
cent of the average human bo- 
dy's diet are constituted in pro- 
teins 

What Is energy 

They defined energy as: “T he 
capacitv to perform work. 
There are two types or energy 
viz; : kinetic ( the active form of 


energy) and Potential ( stored en- 
ergy). It seems to be similar to 
the concept of an automobile 
which can convert gasoline into 
power. Human body converts 
potential energy from food 
supply Into Kinetic energy in the 
form of heat and work. 

Calorie is the unit lo measure 
energy (also, there is kilocalo- 
rie). One kilocalorie is the 
amount of heat necessary lo boil 
one kilogramme of water one 
centigrade. Measurement is used 
lo express the potential energy of 
food and the amount of energy 

By Dr Jamal A Sliurdom 

Special to The Star 

used by the body in performing 
various activities. The colorie 
content of the food ingested can 
be measured. In order lo deter- 
mine the number of calories in 
any food, the food itself is "de- 
hydrated” and burned in a spe- 
cial piece of equipment, called a 
calorimeter. When we burn the 
food, we should measure the in- 
crease of temperature to deter- 
mine the calorie content of the 
food. The equivalent of calorie 
for each of the three basic food 
is i I lust rated as follows: Carbo- 
hydrates —4.0 cal. /gram: fats 
—9.0 cal. /gram; proteins —4.0 
cal. /gram. On the other hand, it 
is clear that if the lotnl amount 
of carbohydrate, fat. and protein 
is known, calorie equivalents for 
various foods can be determined. 

To expend energy 
The calculation of energy ex- 
penditure is based primarily on 
measuring the amount of oxygen 
used for performing the activity. 
Oxygen is used lo burn food by 
producing the "needed” energy. 
One litre of oxygen is needed to 
burn five calories of food. It is 
very significant to know the 
amount or oxygen used. For ex- 
ample. if one exercises so that 
he could use four litres of oxygen 


Thai was no guarantee of suc- 
cess — Germany fell in the first 
round lo modest Switzerland. 

Similarly in 1950. Brazil's re- 
ward for building the world's 
biggesL football stadium — Mara- 
eana — was to have a record 
214.000 fans see their country 
beaten by Uruguay. 

Hungary were even bigger fa- 
vourites in 1954. when a four- 
year unbeaten run ended the 
"hands of West Germany in the 
final at Bern Switzerland. 


But uncertainty gives (he com- 
petition much of its appeal, like 
the United Stales' victory over 
England in 19 50, North Korea's 
defeat of Italy in 1966 and Al- 
geria's humiliation of West Ger- 
many in 198 2. 

The World Cup rewards optim- 
ism Like that of former full-back 
Alf Ramsey, who said on becom- 
ing England's manager in 1963 
that his team would win the 
World Cup at Wembley stadium 
three years later. They did — 
and Ramsey became Sir Alf for 
his achievement. 

Through (heir ability and 
achievement, today's heroes — 
Argentina's Diego Maradona. 
France's Michel Platini and West 
Germany's Karl- Heinz Rurnme- 
nigge — set a shining example as 
they create both excitement for 
spectators and financially secure 
future for themselves. 

As a Sclostnan. James Lang 
would surely have approved. 


per a minute, but. tor each 
extra- minute he exercises, he 
will automatically use 4 '■S or 20 
calories, which is equal to 1 .200 
calorics for each hour of exercis- 
ing. It is known as a very fast 
rate of work and would eventu- 
ally correspond lo ‘“marathon- 
running'' of about 12 miles per 
hour. Therefore, it is possible to 
have a subject perform an activ- 
ity for a given time to measure 
the amount of oxygen used, and 
the number of calories expended 
in performing the task. 

Energy expenditure could dif- 
fer according to body's skill 
level, weight, and some other 
factors. Specifically, a person 
could obtain an approximation of 
his/her energy expenditure by 
checking the tables prepared for 
the purpose. Anyhow, these are 
average figures and will differ in 
accordance with skill level. The 
balance attributable to weight 
can be known by taking the calo- 
ries per minute per pound and 
then multiplying it by the num- 
ber of pounds that the person 
weighs und the number of min- 
utes taken for performing the ac- 
tivity. (Example: If a person 
weighing 200 pound ran for 30 
minutes, at the rate of five miles 
per hour, then, he would use 
0.050 *J0 >200. or 300 calories 
for the half hour). 

To balance energy: 

Despite all kinds of attempts to 
control weight ( diet or exercise) , 
the balance between food and en- 
ergy expenditure will determine 
the degree of an effective pro- 
gramme to weight control. 

They say that a "neutral en- 
ergy balance exists when the ca- 
lorie intake is equal to (he calo- 
rie expenditure.” In this ease. 


" What do 
you mean, 
I'll grow 
Into It— 
I’m sixty - 
four.” 


the budy weight under these cir- 
cumstances should remain ste- 
ady and al Ihe same lime, should 
neither increase nor decrease by 
any appreciable amount. On the 
other side of the coin, a positive 
energy balance is shown when 
the ” intake” is greater than the 
"expenditure”. Excess food is 
stored in the form of fat. then, 
body weight will increase. In n 
negative energy balance situa- 
tion. the opposite will be the re- 
sult. The amount of ealories used 
in this ense will be greater than 
lhe intake. Extra energy Is sup- 
plied under this situation by the 
burning of fat, ...weight will be 
reduced. 

In (his connection, it is simple 
to calculate, how many calorics 
are the equivalent of one pound 
of fat: One gramme of fat equals 
to nine calories. (One pound 453 
grammes). Calorie equivalent of 
one pound of fat is 453x9, or. 
4,077 calories (example: if a 
person takes in 4000 calories a 
day and uses only 3000. then, 
each day he takes about 1 000 
calories in excess. For each four 
days, he will accumulate an ex- 
cess of 4,000 calories, which is 
about equal to one pound of fat. 

In conclusion, 1 would say that 
weight control is a serious and 
perplexed problem everywhere,' 
and if a person desires lo control 
or reduce weight permanently, 
he should establish a negative 
energy balance based on exercise 
and diet. 

Dr. Shurdoin is Hie former head 
coach of the University of Ml and 
football team. This work Is part 
of the writer's research related 
to weight control. Presently, Dr 
Sliurdom Is a faculty member at 
the political science dept. Univ- 
ersity of Jordan. 
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Horror, suspense in ‘Frankenstein 


1 mUH TElEVtSIN 

I Your TV 
guide 

Channel 6 
programmes from 
August 10 to 16: 

Saturday 10 August 


K;30 VIETNAM, episode 
19. "Changing the Guard 
(1971)": The reduction of US 
lorces left Lite South Vietnamese 
on their own. Could ' Viclnanii- 
raliun’ work? I he 107 1 invasion 
of Inns resulted in a bloody re- 
trofit and showed the Vietnamese 
to be ill- trained in the use or 
American high-technology wea- 
pons, led by politically pliant but 
incompetent generals. and 
defeatist in the wake of Ameri- 
can withdrawals. 

■ 10:20 FEATURE FILM. 

'Frankenstein' pan I. starring 
James Mason: Based on Mary 
Shelley's gothic novel that it 
holds your interest and casts a 
tantalising spell of horror mixed 
with wonder and suspense, most 
convincing arc Leonard Whit- 
ing's Dr Frankenstein Rnd Sar ra- 
zin' s compelling figure of the 
creature 


*lf>:2u TIIL LOVE BOAT, 
part II 


Monday 12 August 

' 8: Jft WHO'S THE BOSS? 

■ 9:10 SKIN DEEP: A televi- 
sion novel in six parts about two 
families in contemporary Glas- 
gow. It presents three genera- 
tions with differing views and 
experiences of life. Two sisters 
brought up on Scotland's famous 
Clydeside have now reached mid- 
dle age. but they live in very dif- 
ferent circumstances. When a 
decision has to be made over the 
welfare of their father, the con- 
trusting families are Lhrown 
together, and things do not go 
smoothly. 

; 10:20 WIDOWS, serial 2, 
episode 1 : Linda. Shirley and 
llella arc still in Rio, but have 
moved out of the hotel into a lux- 
ury villa with pool. Dully has re- 
turned lo London for the face lift 
she has promised herself now 
that she knows that her husband 
Harry t Maurice O’Connell) is 
still ulive. but had stayed in hid- 
ing and allowed her to bury 
another man. and she is deter- 
mined lo have her youth back 
and a chance of a new lire with 
her share of the money from the 
security van. Harry Rawlins is 
still alive and he is going to be 
looking for the women and the 
stolen money. 


•~..l 


T, 




An Bell ns Marlon Jefferson, Steph.nl, Cole ns Dr Beatrice Mason, in TENKO. Friday at 
Wednesday 14 August facl Ihnt he will become a grand- umem-. Victor Frnnl 


Sunday 1 1 August 


* 8:30 RHODA 

val^ 10 Documenlar y SURVI- 


Tuesday 13 August 

1 *:J0 KATE AND ALL1E 

# 9:10 COVER HER FACE, 
the last episode 

* l0 :20 FEATURE FILM. 
Frankenstein' part II 


* 8:30 THREE’S COMPANY 
spea 9 re 10 PLAY,NC shake - 

•10:20 JESSIE. ‘In the Line 
or Duly : Jessie tries to help one 
of her colleagues who gels de- 
pressed after the death of 
another colleague while on duty. 


Thursday 15. August 

JJ" 1 } , N0 place like 

HOME: Arthur has to face the 


Cinema Corner 


ReemA. H. Vasin ( 


A Time When Romance 
was Alive and Well 


■ a ■ ■ 


a a ■ a 


THE ARABIC film that JTV 
presented a fortnight ago was 
quite special and deserves 
consideration. Not that "Al 
Wisada Al Khalia" (literally 
meaning 'the empty pillow'} 
Is a particularly outstanding 
film in any way — but It does 
have the special quality of be- 
ing ' different' ‘ from most of 
the Egyptian films usually 
presented on the small 
screen. 

A production of the fifties, 
the film is a fresh breath of 
romance coming from the 
past. It virtually belongs to a 
! ‘ different” age, an age that 
had not yet witnessed the so- 
cial, economic and political 
upheavals that the country 
had undergone over the past 
three decades upheavals that 
have inevitably influenced the 
state of life and the quality of 
art. 

Present Egyptian films gen- 
erally fall into 1 two distinct 
categories: Those that reflect 
real life in all .its aspects,, 
painful as that may be, and 
those t|iat run away from it by 
presenting a totally, false dis- 
tortion. The first (a pitiful 
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minority) seek truth in art 
and produce shockingly real 
nnd painfully ugly portraits 
(similar lo that or Dorian 
Gray) of which few people 
want to be reminded. This un- 
fortunately leaves the coast 
clear to the majority of 
"dealers” who seek 'pocket- 
fuls of money* by giving the 
naive audience their means of 
escape from dire reality by 
presenting them with what is 
termed as "opium cinema”, 
drugging their intellect and 
eventually destroying their 
sense and sensibility In the 
process. 

But both categories or films 
have one thing in common: 
They have no room for pure 
old fashioned romance. In the 1 
realistic films. where "survi- 
val 1 ' is the keyword, romance 
Is a mere luxury, and in the 
cheap commercial ones where 
sex is the special offer, ro- 
mance is a costly triviality. 

Older films, on the other 
hand, could afford that luxury 
anq romantic dramas were the 
norm and not. the exception, 
.minder or what Egyptian 
■ cinema used to be in the good 


ota aays. 

Directed by one of the best 
veteran directors of Egyptian 
cinema, Salah Abu Seif, the 
film is based on a novel by Ih- 
san Abdul Kuddous, a writer 
mostly known for his avant 
garde. analysis of human emo- 
tioos. The emotion in focus in 
the film is "first love” — 
that first awakening of the 
heart to what "seems” to be 
the unending and everlast- 
ng attachment. The hero, Sa- 
lah, who had lost his adole- 
scent sweetheart to the man 
she married, believes that his 
first love will always be his 
last. He eventually gets mar- 
ried to spite her, only to dis- 
cover that his wife is his true 
love. 

The simple and delicate 

ft"! 8 s . ensitive *y handled 
and the action runs at just the 

S 7 S' With Abdel Halim 
Hafiz (the prime and most po- 

jg* “JP of the time) in 
the leading role, the flin} 

sZr lU S d r int0achea P rau 

~ the few son B s that he 
sang were never arbitrarily 

SSHS' “ 2 *. earlier wid 
later films where the stars 
were primarily singers, S 
songs in the film «mp • 
iW ted the dramatic effect 

?ure tr °on« d J? rom »*tIc na- • 
fitmL'i, on that most other 
films haye nOw lost. . 


fact that be will become a grand- 
father. as Louise, the girl-friend 
of his older son Paul, is expect- 
ing a baby. Vera, the next-door 
neighbour is also expecting a 
happy event, but is it all a cause 
for celebration...? 

t F,NDER OF LOST 

LOVES. 'A Gift': A woman hires 
Cary to find the daughter she 
gave up for adoption. And. a 
young dancer, about to marry a 
wealLhy businessman, tells her 
school they can discontinue her 
scholarship. They respond. 

What scholarship?" She hires 
Daisy lo find her unknown bene- 
factor. 

THPatbi^ °* i FO w My STUUY 
THEATRE. Last Video nnd Tcs- 


r Video tops ^ 
Latest arrivals 

• Scorpio • The River 
•Beverly Hills Cop • Blue 

• ZL l |r Fi ® luing 

• Boxer t Indian). Arab- 

• Hubt Al- Lathi La Yamooi 

Popular movies 

• Summer or 42 • Body 
Heat • Fast Times • Rage 

• Julia • Manzil (Indian). 

Arab: • Al-Shika min haq 
Al-Zawja • Al-Intikam li- 
Rajab • Fukara wa taken 
Suada'a 

Courtesy 

Video Shmeisani 
i Amman 


lament': Victor Frankham is ao 
electronic whiz- kid for i 
70-yenr-old man. His 30-year- 
old wife Selena and her lover art 
trying lo kill him.... but that 
doesn't stop Victor in this elec- 
trifying thriller. 

Friday 16 August 

* 8:30 CHARLES IN CHA- 
RGE. “The Commotion’ 

* 9:10 TENKO.. episode 6: 
The arrival uf Sister Ulrica has a 
calming effect on the women. It 
brings out a need for some of 
them to confide their innermost 
fears to her. 

111:20 MAC'G RUDER AND 
L.Olll) 


LONDON Top 
Boxoffice Films: 


1 . A View to A Kill — 
Revenues $1 16,366 

2. Mask — Revenues 
$43,681 

3. Witness — Revenues 
$36,421 

4. Porky's Revenge — 
Revenues $23,209 

5. Birdy — Revenues 
$17,794 

6. Beverly Hills Cop — 
Revenues $15,379 

7. Runaway — Revenues 

$13,515 

8. A Passage to India - 
Revenues $1 2,651 

9. The Little Drummer Girl 
— Revenues $12,610 

10. The Cotton Club - 
Revenues $11,577 


Silverado 

i 

swee Ping. sagebrush saga takes a 
Is burdenfiH P w- r i? Ch to lhe classic Western genre. But the fdjj 
that nSu ?r h a COI ?P le * main plot and numerous sub-plots 
te?s SPS/f V! van °us directions. Many undefined chaise 
Drifnlfriv t S t S the r thlckeL T,,e shoot- 'em- up action drama 
825 c ®ft ut four dri/ters who arrive in a desert town 
vln Kline y «^A« V S i Cores w * th soma unscrupulous people. Ke 
liver Glenn ’ Danny Glover and Kevin Costner de- 

■Kasdan RT P 1 r |?r mances - f p G- 1 3) fair Western dir- Lawrence 

mild profanity) —I 

8 AUGUST 1985 
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Photographing nature 

NATURE PHOTOGRAPHY Is one of the moat popular hobbles of 
photography buffs around the world today. Ttisre are no rules 
for It and you don't have to go far to shdotlyour first nature shot. 
For many beginners it Is the easiest road to amateur photogra- 
phy. 

Nature photography is an imaginative art and not many can 
claim to have mastered It. It Is so specialized that a small for- 
tune could be spent on equipment and special films just to shoot 
a limited number of shots — and what shots. Almost all famous 
photographers around the world would show a picture or two in 
their personal exhibitions that deal with nature — and many de- . 
vote their time and effort just to capture sunsets, dawn and 
dusk, sand storms, typhoons and colourful spring pictures. 

How can you move Into this art? The flrat step Is a universal 
one. Find a garden and take pictures of flowers, birds, trees, 
leaves, bees, butterflies and other 8. Use close-ups, wide angles, 
zooms, multiple one frame shots to show slow growth of flowsrs 
and any other ideas you hear about or see explained in books. 
The fact is nature photography can be very amusing. But again 
remember what we had said last week about the value of exper- 
imentation. 

Here in Jordan sunsets, spring season shots or plains and 
woodlands are an easy way to start. But as you leave your gar- 
den and take to the slopes, small streams and forgotten creeks 
you will be surprised at how many rare and successful nature 
shots you can get. The fact remains that It is your brain that 
compiles the elements of a good and interesting photograph. 

Once you have chosen a subject, you can use your imagina- 
tion. Naturally there are a wide selection of special effect lenses 
and filters that help bring out a-one-of-lts-kind shot. Don’t rely 
on these now — not yet. Use your simple system to make as 
many Bhots as you can. Learn to be patient and to wait for as 
long as It would take to finally ahoot a rare picture. 

I once had to wait for three hours In the rain and cold In Azraq 
oasis to catch an eagle as he landed to feed his chicks. Unfortu- 
nately he never did while 1 was there. But at a different occasion 
my patience did bring out the best of me and the best of nature. 

Mr Zoom 


Have your picture 
taken! 

We need your best shots to appear in 
The Star's camera page. 

Send us any number of photographs with your 
name, camera and film type, lens, shutter 
and aperture information. 

Mail your contributions to Camera page, The 
Star, P. O. Box 591, Amman — Jordan 


Don’t Miss It! 


Participate in a unique photography competition and be one. of 
thousands of amateurs who will have their work displayed in 
a world- travelling exhibition. Anyone can join. For details 
write to Mr Zoom, The Star, P.O. Box 591, Amman — Jor- 
dan 


Kodak 

SIstrTbutor 


Commodore Photofinishing Plant Co 

Agent and Distributor of Kodak Products in Jordan. 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

Location: Jabal Al- Hussein - Khaltd Ibn Al-Walid Str. 

P.O. Box 921999 Amman - Jordan 

Studio Tel: 619190 * Commercial department 616719 * The Laboratory 898 l ! 3 
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Childhood Innocence 


The 

Far Side 


By GARY LARSON 
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Hi. i 



Pont ask me how It happened, Stan ... just 
get your abdomen over here and get me unstucki" 
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EVERYONE 

REAPV? 


V'bj U4- 





otwTMOPs.Tmv \ r . 
UJE’RE GOINb TO LEARN ) i 1 
ABOUT DIRECTIONS \ 

AWPMAPREADIN6.. V V 


REMEMBER WHAT ] TOLP YOU ABOUT 
THE MOON? YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL 
WHICH WAY 15 WEST BECAUSE THE 
MOON 15 ALWAYS OVER HOllYWOOH,,, 

*3~ - 53BC‘0"- ib 


i«SSS23SBt 




JJM &%££. 



' NOW, I WANT YOU TO 
TAKE THIS MAR AND 
SHOW ME WHERE WE 
. ARE RIGHT NOW.. U 


( PUT THE MAP 
SOMEPLACE where 
V YOU CAN ALL . 
• V SEE IT... A 


i — rruiii fiL finrlX 





41 Tales by $$$ 


r PASS THE > 
salt PlEA5E, 
SNAKE. J 


©SAkiSBUftr-ioes 

SiMnBufMt^NEA,ftv 



RASSTHe > 
butter please, 
. L-ADY SNAKE, , 


r PASS THE ^ 
salt please, 
^ SNAKE. > 


? PASS THE "S 

butter please, 

. LADY SNAKE. , 


f I HAVE A FEELING \ 
THIS IS GOING 10 « 
^ A LONS LUNCH! / 



R , i P^N'T ^Natv Agour >bu, RuT 
ATTHfirfi TV ReogRAMJI fH°»V RtoM ThSpoWcS’K^. 




vn A,y , 


?ur wmt! wwi* thi?> l01 ^' epN|f> lajt; 

<£*}/ • OLp l‘'NPO^M0viE! 

^r/3hZ JS.VPav 
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♦ q 5 3 
V A 8 4 


West 
IK 8 7 
5 9 7 3 2 
r> Q J to 3 
*4 3 


o K 6 5 3 
* J 9 7 


East 

$ 10 fl 5 
6 A 9 8 7 4 
i Q 8 4 2 


S?3 4 Q 8 4 2 

* South 

S -A J 10 9 6 2 

K Q J 
0 — 

* A K 10 6 

Dealer South. Game all. 

It was surprising to find 
that half the field m a pairs 
event Tailed, to make Six 
Spades on thlB deal. The cor- 
rect play is really not 


difficult, even without a sight 
of the East-West cards. 

South ruffs the diamond 
lead and enters dummy with 
the ace of hearts. The 
majority then ran the queen 
of spades. West won and led 
another diamond. With the 
trumps breaking 3— 1 there 
was no further entry to the 
table and declarer had to lose 
u club. 

“You should lead a low 
trump from dummy Instead of 
the queen," some or the 
North players contended. 

4 ™s ,": orks ,f West takes 
to? trick with the king. 
Obviously it Is better play to 
hold off— without appearing 
to think about It. since other- 
wise declarer will follow with 
a middle spade. 

The beat play is to run the 
9 of clubs when In dummy 
with the ace of hearts. If it 
holds, then repeat the 
finesse and follow with ace 
and another spade. 

If it turns out that the 
clubs are 6— l and you run 
into a ruff, that’s unlucky. 
And if West, holding 
Q x x x in clubs, holds off 
the first lead and th6n gives 
hts partner a ruff, that’s 
un luckier still! 


I ■ IMIfeSp 

flip gi EA 
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niff 


Graf v Matthles, West Gor- 
man |>ostal game 1983. Black 
has Just captured a bishop on 
White's KB3. Should Whlta 
iu) retake or > bi attack 
u Mother black piece by l 
P-KR3? In the game as 
played, White failed to solve 
the puzzle. 

There Is still time to enter 
this weekend’s popular annual 
congress at Charlton House, 
SE7, played In excellent con- 
ditions with more than £1300 
In prize money. There are 
tournaments for players of all 
abilities, and novices are wel- 
come. For full dpt tills, phone 
Peter and Rose Hannan at 3oa 
8855 
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TARGET 

The 

Word Game 


L A 

m 

S ow[' 

N 1 

u 


HOW MANY words of four 
“ rs ., or . more can you make 
fom he letters shown here? 
8 word - efl ch letter 
be used once only. Each 


word must contain the large 
Icttlcr and there must be at 
least one 1 0- letter word in 
the list. No plurals; no foreign 
words; no proper names. TO- 
DAY’S TARGET: 28 words, 
good; 35 words, very good: 
42 words, excellent. 


r solution” 


Chess 


Target 
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Aglow allow allowing alow 
awing glow gnaw gown lawn 
■ b) lowing owing sallow sallowing 

Pxiti? a i?o m f endecl 'OJ I sawing sawn slaw slow slow- 
r »^ed du//5 o £ n< L Whffc ing snow sowing sown swag 

swain swallow SWALL- 
flxp cft; 4 0XB, Qxo OWING swan swig swill 

swing wagon wail wain waling 
wall walling wallow wallowing 
wawl wawling will willow 
wing. 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

{SS5&.' m & ‘‘•'■ohanoa. 10, Turn Ini on. 17 . Rfljr.13. S-prlb-E. . 


EASY SOLUTION 




Divine. 14. 
Steady. 20. 

Spinach. 
, Knot. 38. 

Vexing. B. 


entertainment 




|Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 



ACROSS 

g Through taking an oupor- 
timlty. maybe aB) 

10 Getting going Is exciting i7. 2. 

12 Not what the foremost 
breeders do ? i4i 

13 "Quartern containing a bed. 
he writes \6) 

14 Lots and lots of everything 
the song Is waffling about (7) 

16 Bring tnp new list In. furious 

17 ilia the chaps had done It 

btully (9) , ... 

iB Leave out the tips, which raise 
It l7) 

IB Last stop: turn again id) 

20 A member of the staff ? Give 
over I <4) „ 

23 i again trip round to see 
what’s nickering l0» , , u 

26 How you said “That hurt v 

(0) 

28 I told one again about the 
peat for the grass 14) 

27 As ever, turned ngalnst ifl) 

20 Dressed In red, n strange man 

32 In' having thrown the missile 
Mnrx hnd done wrong lO) 

34 Running In and striking ini 

36 Before the wleked Plot to 
torment one i7i 

36 For the Journey bnck. do stand 

37 County to which people retire 

38 What the bird Hew drunkrnlv 
away from? Jfl. 31 

3B Bt> informed the cut has re- 
turned. He Is a worrv ifll 


1 a suitable subject for the 
theatre iBl 

2 Wanting to become h pro- 

,SSrVl'.* ta different vein: 
languid iB) 


4 Crying the mime ol llie girl 
about to come II rut. idt 

5 Flowed ns the tears Hawed; a 
miniature sen ifl) 

fl What the Maine came from 
that started the Torcsl lire ! 

, as or hnlng taken In uy Un- 
no good crook i 7 i 
8 Par Unity 1 (3-7) 

II Big sigh of misery we hear 16I 
16 FoTlowa the pallia 16) 


II Big sigh or misery we hear i6l 

16 FoTlowa the pallia 16) 

IB -Point at and scoff <3] 

21 In which there's never n rrews 
word (6. 7) 

22 An oddly rustic kind nc fruit 
ifl) 

23 Nowhere near a» hnd ua V 
i-7. 3. 4) 

24 Buoyed up by the renllHAtlon 
one won t linve tu walk ? 
iB. 1. 4 1 

25 The charge doesn't mute make 
sense (3) 

28 Left nn opening for (he bird 
■ 8 ) 

2B Songstress V i3-5i 

30 Whnt one did. Imvlnu been 
given food for thought V (Hi 

31 On getting the nun into 
court. Hnd hi-’n a. jailbird i7, 

33 Send a message to Dora 
worriedly when J gd through 
<51 

34 What made the bus slop and 
you get off 7 ifl) 


&WIS 1 ' MUZZLE 


ACROSS 


0 Collenguc iH| 


to r-iol i.m 

Vi 141 mi l tying rn*»- t4) 

IJ Hon veiil v i«) 

14 1 1 In sb i7< 

16 i-uying tilienllni) (Wi 

17 Uxei'snlve (H) 

18 Miialenl in»riornii»u»-i! (7) 
ID Humic id) 

20 I’lrat limn (4) 

23 Being inderlalve i«> 

25 Try t«), , , 

2U Hwiminliig-pool 14 1 
27 Miaul fameuer «n 
20 Green vegetnble i7) 

32 It HliOUld not be Wv'k'-U 
in the tnoulli i4-5) 

34 snip's npertuTPH <Ui 

36 Lmuc mnilUi'K |7> 

30 NolselcsH -di) 

37 Rope tnatenllig (4) 

3B WnfeL- up trio InU- (ID 
39 Mcrtii uiLelllgi'ni. lU) 


1 Member of u naighni 
181 

2 Murdered i 12 1 

3 One who diatip proven of 
till violence ifl) 

4 Annoying iril 

5 Tedious 1 HI 

8 Not looked nfter ilUi 

7 Planing purl. <7i 

8 atargnzer <M» 

11 "Very" In miisli- ibi 
16 flniall hole tO ) 

19 Droop dl 

21 Moke n remap Unions mUh- 
lako, eommoiily <4. 1.7) 

22 Disappear (8) 

23 Group r ep re se nllitg 
others < 10) 

24 Concerned GWi 

25 First woman i:li 
28 Exercises i5-3i 

20 Fust runner > B* 

30 <Piiiiao iB) . 

31 Onlmtel people t*!i 

33 Not gonnlnc ini 

34 Royal building 161 


SPORTING SAM by Reg Wootton 

YOU MUST 86 JL* you're PAST IT f — ii # — idiM 

^T v <7 JOKING f # YOU SILLY OLD BASKET.' ifixJ 

• A' iv.V 'k** i-: iS) 1 * 






YOU'RE PAST IT / ,0 - 

YOU SILLY OLD BASKET.' ' 


y =s 


a ?» 



•:=> n. 

f-i c'.- 
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